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When  guns  are  outlawed. . . 

Senate  rolls 


back  1968  Gun  Control  Act 


One  man's  crime  prevention  bill 
is  apparently  another  man’s  en- 
couragement of  violent  criminals, 
as  a bill  calling  for  a dramatic 
overhaul  of  the  Federal  gun  con- 
trol laws  makes  its  way  to  the 
House  after  being  approved  in  the 
Senate  by  a lopsided  79-to-15 
margin. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen. 
James  A.  McClure,  R-Idaho, 
would,  among  other  things, 
legalize  the  purchase  of  a firearm 
outside  of  the  buyer's  home  state 
as  long  as  the  transaction  was 
conducted  face-to-face  and  did 
not  violate  any  laws  in  either  the 
buyer's  or  seller's  home  state. 

The  legislation  would  also  allow 
gun  owners  to  carry  their 
firearms  across  state  lines  as  long 
as  the  weapon  was  unloaded  and 
inaccessible  (in  the  trunk  of  a car, 
for  instance).  In  addition,  the  in- 
spection of  a gun  dealer's  records 
by  Federal  officials  would  be 
restricted  to  an  annual  check. 
Currently,  officials  may  inspect 


records  whenever  they  choose. 

The  bill  would  also  require  pro- 
secutors to  prove  that  gun  law 
violations  were  done  with  intent 
to  commit  a crime. 

‘ ‘ People  will  find  it  a little  easier 
to  exercise  their  rights"  to  own 
and  use  guns,  McClure  said. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation, 
such  as  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, D-Massachusetts,  and  Josh 
Sugarman,  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  to  Ban  Hand- 
guns, contend  that  the  bill  will 
make  it  far  easier  for  criminals  to 
obtain  handguns.  Kennedy  had 
proposed  an  amendment  that 
would  retain  the  current  ban  on 
the  interstate  sale  of  pistols  while 
allowing  the  ban  to  lapse  for  rifles 
and  other  long  guns.  The  Senator 
had  maintained  that  pistols  had 
no  legitimate  sporting  purpose 
and  were  used  mainly  for  violent 
crimes.  His  amendment  was 
shelved  by  a vote  of  69-to-26. 

However,  the  bill’s  sponsors 
did  concede  to  one  provision  long 


sought  by  gun  control  advocates. 
A ban  would  be  placed  on  the  im- 
portation of  parts  used  to  assem- 
ble small  pistols.  A ban  on  the  im- 
portation of  assembled  pistols  is 
already  in  place. 

Sen.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
D-Ohio,  and  other  senators  had 
threatened  to  filibuster  against 
the  proposal  but  the  threat  was 
dropped  when  sponsors  agreed  to 
several  compromises  which  took 
“a  lot  of  the  sting”  out  of  the 
legislation. 

Opponents  say  the  success  of 
the  bill  in  the  Senate  was  due 
largely  to  pressure  from  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  (NRA). 
The  NRA  has  long  campaigned 
for  revision  of  the  gun  control  law, 
which  was  passed  in  1968  follow- 
ing the  assassinations  of  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr. 

‘‘They  [the  NRA]  marched  in 
lock  step  to  the  Senate  floor  and 
that  was  it,”  said  Jerry  Tinkler,  a 
spokesman  for  Sen.  Kennedy. 
“No  arguments  on  the  merits 
made  any  difference.  All  amend- 
ments were  tabled.” 

Sugarman  said  he  was 
dismayed  that  the  Senate  had 
given  into  the  NRA’s  “lobby  tac- 
tics and  listened  to  the  sound  of- 
NRA  blood  money." 


“S.49  is  by  no  means  a crime 
bill,”  Sugarman  said,  “except  in 
the  sense  that  it  helps  criminals 
get  their  hands  on  handguns.” 

The  bill  is  expected  to  face  stiff 
opposition  in  the  House,  however. 
According  to  Sugarman,  House 
Judiciary  Committee  chairman 
Peter  Rodino  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  bill  is  “D.O.A."  Sugar- 
man  believes  that  advocates  of 
gun  control  will  stand  a greater 
chance  of  success  in  the  House. 
“They  [the  House]  do  much  more 
represent  the  wishes  of  a vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans  that  support 
handgun  control." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the 
NRA  claims  that  the  reforms 
specified  in  the  bill  were  long 
overdue.  “This  is  something 
we've  been  pushing  for  seven 
years,"  said  spokesman  Andrew 
Kendzie.  "I  think  that  the  lop- 
sidedness of  the  vote  goes  to  show 
something  we've  said  all  along: 
that  the  gun  control  act  is 
something  that  is  in  dire  need  of 
reform  and  you  don't  get  79 
Senators’  votes  for  this  piece  of 
legislation  unless  they  under- 
stand the  horrors  of  the  gun  con- 
trol act.” 

According  to  Kendzie,  the  bill 
would  establish  a mandatory  five- 
year  sentence  for  those  who  have 


committed  a violent  Federal 
felony,  and  a ten-year  mandatory 
sentence  for  second  offenders. 
The  bill  would  also  allow  gun  col- 
lectors who  purchase  or  sell  a 
firearm  once  or  twice  a year  to  do 
so  without  a license.  Sellers  of  on- 
ly ammunition  are  also  exempt 
from  licensing  under  McClure's 
bill. 

Kendzie  added  that  the  bill's  re- 
quirement that  criminal  intent  be 
proven  would  allow  inadvertent 
mistakes  on  the  part  of  otherwise 
law-abiding  citizens  to  be  treated 
as  errors,  rather  than  as  criminal 
acts  subject  to  prosecution. 

“The  bill  simultaneously  pro- 
tects legitimate  ownership  and 
punishes  illegitimate  gun  owner- 
ship,” Kendzie  said. 

Sugarman  asserts,  however, 
that  while  “on  paper”  the  gun 
selling  and  criminal  intent 
aspects  of  the  bill  are  perfectly 
practicable,  if  a gun  is  sold  in 
another  state  and  a state  law  is 
violated,  the  dealer  can  claim  ig- 
norance with  impunity.  “We 
would  have  all  these  laws  in  the 
book  that  basically  just  aren’t 
laws  anymore,”  he  maintained. 

“What  we  really  find 
shocking,”  he  said,  "is  the  fact 
that  under  S.49  dealers,  under  the 
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Study  blasts  work  of 
drug-intercept  system 


Flying  the  unfriendly  skies 

Sky  marshal  plan  gets  uneasy  reception 


The  National  Narcotics  Border 
Interdiction  System  (NNBIS), 
headed  by  Vice  President  Bush,  is 
not  doing  its  j ob  as  well  as  was  ex- 
pected when  the  program  was  in- 
itiated in  1983,  according  to  a 
report  by  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO). 

The  study  was  requested  by 
Rep.  Glenn  English,  D.-Okla., 
chairman  of  the  information  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  who 
has  been  monitoring  the  program 
since  its  inception. 

NNBIS’s  evolution  came  about 
as  a result  of  laws  passed  by  Con- 
gress relaxing  the  Posse  Com- 
mitatus  Act  in  1981.  The  act  was 
amended  to  allow  the  use  of 
military  aircraft  and  radar  in  drug 
enforcement  efforts. 

The  Reagan  Administration 
then  formed  the  South  Florida 
Task  Force,  which  in  turn  led  to 
the  creation  of  NNBIS.  The  inter 
diction  system  is  a coordinating 
network  for  the  several  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  combatting 
drug  trafficking,  including  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, the  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Customs  Service.  The  six  NNBIS 
centers  are  staffed  by  operatives 
from  these  participating  agen- 
cies. NNBIS  has  no  budget  of  its 
own. 

According  to  Judy  Fossett. 
English's  spokeswoman,  it  was 
discovered  early  on  that  NNBIS 
was  not  really  doing  its  job.  “It 


really  was  something  that 
grabbed  a lot  of  headlines  but 
didn’t  really  do  any  work.” 

“As  I understand  it,”  Fossett 
said,  “they  setup  NNBIS  centers 
at  points  like  Miami,  New  Orleans 
and  El  Paso,  which  would  be  cen- 
tral locations  to  do  this  sort  of 
coordinating.  It’s  turned  out  that 
in  the  last  year  or  two  since 
NNBIS  started  there's  been 
something  like  2,300  interdic- 
tions of  aircraft,  and  NNBIS 
claimed  it's  been  responsible  for 
136  — which  is  pretty  crummy 
anyway  when  you’re  talking 
2,300.  The  NNBIS  people  claim 
that  'Well,  they  wouldn’t  have 
had  136  if  it  wasn’t  for  us.'  Then 
the  GAO  checked  that  out  and 
discovered,  lo  and  behold,  they 
couldn’t  even  claim  credit  for 
that.  They  looked  at  77  of  the  136 
and  found  NNBIS  was  responsi- 
ble for  only  14.” 

Fossett  said  NNBIS  would 
claim  credit  in  incidents  where 
airplanes  crashed  and  marijuana 
was  subsequently  found.  Upon 
such  discoveries,  she  charged, 
NNBIS  would  simply  call  in  the 
Customs  Service  to  handle  mat- 
ters. 

GAO  investigators,  according 
to  Fossett,  interviewed  Federal, 
state  and  local  drug  enforcement 
agents  and  found  that  a substan- 
tial number  of  them  were  indif- 
ferent to  NNBIS,  while  others 
had  never  heard  of  the  system.  A 
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Security  experts  appear  to  be  in 
general  agreement  that  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  plan  to 
expand  the  sky  marshal  program 
on  international  flights  could  be 
as  troublesome  as  the  problem  it 
attempts  to  solve. 

The  President’s  proposal  was 
announced  at  a press  conference 
in  June,  in  the  wake  of  the  hijack- 
ing of  TWA  Flight  847  by  radical 
Moslems.  The  reaction  from  the 
air  transport  industry  was  quick 
and  pointed. 

“We're  not  happy  about 
anybody  having  guns  up  in  the 
air,’’  said  Thomas  Pyle,  a 
spokesman  for  the  International 
Air  Transport  Association 
(IATA).  “There’s  a distinct 
danger  to  passengers  and  a bigger 
danger  of  damage  to  the  aircraf  t. 

The  137-member  association  is 
the  industry  organization  of  the 
world’s  airlines. 

Pyle  acknowledged  that  there 
are  security  specialists  on  the 
association’s  staff  who  recognize 
the  need  for  sky  marshals  on  cer- 
tain flights  where  there  might  be 
known  threats  of  hijacking,  but 
he  added,  “generally  speaking, 
we’re  not  happy  with  the  idea.” 


The  sky  marshal  program  was 
started  in  1970  in  response  to  a 
wave  of  domestic  hijackings. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Bureau,  1,300  men  and 
women  were  recruited  for  the  job. 
Sky  marshals  were  assigned  to 
routes  that  showed  the  greatest 
vulnerability  to  hijackings,  such 
as  New  York  to  Miami  and  San 
Juan,  and  flights  that  touched 
down  in  Texas  or  New  Orleans. 
Ground  security  was  also  stepped 
up  at  the  same  time. 

John  Graziano,  now  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  helped 
develop  the  sky  marshal  program 
in  the  early  70 's.  He  said  that 
while  President  Reagan’s  latest 
air-security  proposal  is  similar  to 
what  was  done  previously  to  ef- 
fectively combat  domestic  hijack- 
ings. it  s better  to  “try  to  prevent 
a crime  from  taking  place  in  the 
first  place.  ” 

Rodney  Walhs.  security  chief 
for  the  IATA,  voiced  the  concerns 
of  a number  of  people  in  the  airline 
industry,  noting.  “Very  simply.  I 
don’t  want  any  situation  to  arise 
where  there  could  be  a gun  battle 
at  35.000  feet." 


"You’ve  got  a planeload  of 
passengers  which,  apart  from 
anything  else,  would  be  caught  in 
crossfire.  Then,  of  course,  you 
have  the  much  more  dramatic 
situation  which  could  arise  if  as  a 
result  of  the  gun  battle  the  plane 
was  to  be  brought  down.  There- 
fore there  can  be  no  justification 
whatsoever  for  anybody  taking 
guns  into  an  airplane.  ” 

Although  some  member 
airlines  in  the  association  do  take 
armed  sky  marshals  on  flights, 
Wallis  said  his  view  is  the  general 
consensus. 

“I  think  the  sky  marshals  ob- 
viously have  a role  to  play  in  very 
special  circumstances,”  echoed 
Vernon  E.  Bishop,  executive 
secretary  for  the  Overseas  Securi- 
ty Advisory  Council.  “As  a 
general  policy  I don’t  think 
there’s  sufficient  merit  in  having 
sky  marshals.  Now  if  you  want  to 
narrow  it  to  overseas  flights  to 
certain  countries,  certain  airlines, 
certain  times  of  the  month  based 
on  this  information  or  that  infor- 
mation, that’s  a different  story 
than  having  a flat  policy  — two 
sky  marshals  on  every  American 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Around  the  Nation 


MAINE  — Bangor  police  Lieut. 
Donald  0.  Halloran  is  fighting  his 
transfer  as  supervisor  of  the 
criminal  investigation  division. 
He  claims  he  was  bounced  from 
the  post  last  month  because  he 
said  the  city  should  have  gay  bars 
to  reduce  harassment  of  homosex- 
uals. 

MARYLAND  — The  state  police 
have  asked  for  additional  funds  to 
intensify  enforcement  of  gun 
laws.  Police  officials  are  said  to  be 
concerned  that  gun  dealers  are 
skirting  the  state’s  handgun 
registration  law,  with  annual 
handgun  sales  hitting  26,000. 

Baltimore  police,  armed  with 
leaflets  and  anti-theft  kits,  last 
month  began  a public  awareness 
campaign  to  combat  the  23  per- 
cent increase  in  auto  thefts 
recorded  in  the  past  two  years. 

NEW  JERSEY  - Newark  city  of- 
ficials have  agreed  to  improve 
conditions  at  the  city  jail  as  part 
of  a settlement  of  a lawsuit  filed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  The  Justice  Department 
suit,  brought  in  February  1984, 
charged  that  overcrowding  and 
inhumane  conditions  at  the  jail 
violated  the  civil  rights  of 
prisoners. 

NEW  YORK  — As  part  of  a set- 
tlement of  a lawsuit  brought  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Nassau  County  officials  will 
cooperate  with  the  Justice 
Department  in  producing  a valid 
Civil  Service  test  for  police  of- 
ficers that  is  free  of  bias  against 
members  of  minority  groups.  The 
entrance  exam  that  is  developed 
is  expected  to  affect  police  testing 
policies  and  practices  throughout 
the  country,  with  other  depart- 
ments hoping  to  use  the  Nassau 
County  test  as  a model.  The  con- 
sent decree  reached  in  Federal 
District  Court  sets  October  15  as 
a target  date  for  completion  of  the 
test. 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward  has 
cracked  down  on  the  discre- 
tionary police  practice  of  issuing 


summonses  to  some  people  ar- 
rested on  misdemeanor  charges  of 
selling  small  quantities  of  mari- 
juana. Ward  ordered  that  all 
suspects  go  through  booking  and 
arraignment,  which  will  keep 
them  in  custody  for  at  least  24 
hours. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - The  crime- 
fighting hot  line  WeTip  is  setting 
up  shop  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
The  hot  line,  which  pays  citizens 
rewards  from  $100  to  $500  for  in- 
formation that  leads  to  a convic- 
tion, already  operates  in  Califor- 
nia, Chicago,  Detroit,  Phila- 
delphia and  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Philadelphia  lodge  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  has  been 
rebuffed  in  its  attempt  to  halt  a 
mayoral  commission's  inquiry  in- 
to the  fire  that  killed  1 1 members 
of  the  radical  group  MOVE  and 
burned  61  houses.  The  FOP  had 
argued  that  the  commission, 
which  was  formed  soon  after  the 
May  13  fire,  was  created  illegally 
and  might  violate  officers’  rights. 
Common  Pleas  Court  Judge 
Alfred  J.  DiBona  Jr.  ruled  against 
the  FOP  after  a hearing  at  which 
city  officials  said  police  officers 
would  be  allowed  to  bring  at- 
torneys to  appearances  before  the 
commission.  The  FOP  said  it  will 
appeal  the  decision. 


ARKANSAS  — James  D. 
Ellison,  the  founder  and  spiritual 
leader  of  the  white  supremacist 
group  known  as  the  Covenant,  the 
Sword  and  the  Arm  of  the  Lord, 
was  convicted  last  month  on 
Federal  racketeering  charges  in 
connection  with  fires  at  a Jewish 
center  and  a homosexual  church 
and  the  bombing  of  a natural  gas 
pipeline. 

A Federal  judge  has  ruled  that 
the  Arkadelphia  School  District 
may  not  use  urine  tests  to  detect 
student  drug  use.  The  tests  have 
been  in  use  since  1982. 

FLORIDA  — State  residents 
have  a new  toll-free  hot  line  to 
report  tips  on  drug-smuggling  ac- 
tivity: 1-800-Be-Alert.  Rewards 


of  up  to  $2,500  will  be  paid  to 
tipsters. 

LOUISIANA  - Mayor  John 
Snyder  of  Alexandria  suspended 
Police  Chief  Glen  Beard  for  10 
days  last  month,  and  said  he 
plans  to  fire  him.  Snyder  is  said  to 
be  miffed  at  the  police  chief’s 
refusal  to  turn  over  files  on  13  un- 
solved murders. 

Louisiana  has  joined  the  grow- 
ing list  of  states  that  mandate  the 
use  of  seat  belts  for  motorists  and 
their  front-seat  passengers.  The 
seat-belt  law  takes  effect  on  July 
1,  1986. 

VIRGINIA  - A Federal  judge 
has  directed  the  police  depart- 
ments in  Arlington  and  Alexan- 
dria not  to  enforce  a state  law  pro- 
hibiting the  display  of  certain  sex- 
ually explicit  materials.  The  tem- 
porary restraining  order  issued 
by  Judge  Richard  L.  Williams  is 
intended  to  allow  the  state  to  pre- 
sent a defense  of  the  statute, 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  1. 

Crime  rates  in  Richmond  for  the 
first  half  of  1985  continued  a re- 
cent trend,  with  most  major 
crimes  decreasing.  The  excep- 
tions to  the  downturn  were  in  the 
homicide  category,  with  murders 
reportedly  being  committed  at  a 
near-record  pace,  and  in  the 
assault  and  auto  theft  categories, 
both  of  which  showed  continued 
increases.  Burglaries  declined  by 
27  percent  in  the  latest  statistical 
round-up. 


ILLINOIS  — Chicago  police  Det. 
Wayne  G.  King,  53,  was  shot  and 
killed  July  13,  allegedly  by  a man 
he  was  trying  to  arrest  for  imper- 
sonating a police  officer.  Police 
said  King  was  shot  twice  at  point- 
blank  range  with  his  own  gun. 
The  detective  was  a 22-year 
veteran  of  the  Chicago  force. 

Sgt.  Barbara  Matula  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  has 
been  chosen  as  the  city’s  first 
female  officer  to  attend  the  FBI 
National  Academy. 

MICHIGAN  — Crime  victims  in 
the  state  will  soon  be  getting  a 
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better  shake  from  the  criminal 
justice  system,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  legislation  signed  by 
Gov.  James  Blanchard.  The 
Crime  Victims  Rights  Act,  a 
package  of  three  bills,  requires 
police  to  inform  victims  of  their 
rights  and  of  available  services. 
Among  other  provisions,  the  bill 
also  requires  courts  to  notify  vic- 
tims of  all  judicial  proceedings  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  track 
suspects  through  the  court 
system,  and  allows  victims  to  tell 
sentencing  judges  or  the  parole 
board  about  the  physical  and 
emotional  impact  of  a crime. 

Wayne  and  Macomb  Counties 
have  joined  forces  to  set  up  a task 
force  of  undercover  officers  that 
will  spend  the  next  three  years 
trying  to  put  car  thieves  out  of 
business.  According  to  Wayne 
County  Prosecutor  John  D. 
O’Hair,  76  percent  of  the  state’s 
80,000  car  thefts  last  year  oc- 
curred in  the  two  counties 
targeted  by  the  task  force.  The 
cost  of  the  operation  will  be 
picked  up  by  three  insurance  com- 
panies. 

In  another  move  against  car 
theft,  the  Automobile  Club  of 
Michigan  (AAA)  has  announced 
that  it  will  no  longer  allowed  used 
sheet  metal  body  parts  to  be  used 
in  repairing  cars.  The  AAA  said  it 
hopes  to  curb  chop  shops  with  the 
new  policy,  which  is  not  expected 
to  cause  higher  insurance  rates. 

OHIO  — Former  Wilmington 
police  officer  Sharon  K.  Frost, 
who  was  fired  last  December  on 
grounds  of  incompetence,  has 
been  ordered  reinstated  to  the 
force.  Common  Pleas  Court 
Judge  Paul  E.  Riley,  who  ordered 
the  reinstatement,  said  that  pro- 
cedural errors  committed  during 
Frost’s  hearing  before  the  Wil- 
mington Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion in  February  made  the 
evidence  against  her  practically 
worthless.  The  City  of  Wil- 
mington has  said  it  will  fight  the 
judge’s  ruling. 

WISCONSIN  — Funeral  services 
were  held  July  24  for  Iola  police 
officer  Gerald  Mork,  31.  Police 
reportedly  have  no  suspects  in 
the  killing,  which  took  place  while 
Mork  was  on  patrol  July  21. 


MISSOURI  - The  Police  Board 
of  St.  Louis  has  approved  a policy 
that  will  require  police  officers 
with  part-time  jobs  to  obtain  from 
their  second  employers  a signed 
paper  exempting  the  police 
department  from  any  expenses 
and  liability  that  re'sult  from  the 
part-time  work.  The  policy  is  due 
to  take  effect  in  60  days  from  the 
date  of  its  approval  by  the  Police 
Board,  July  20. 

NEBRASKA  — Lexington  Police 
Chief  Jim  Joneson  has  been 


named  executive  director  of  the 
state  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice. 
He  began  the  new  job  August  1. 

WYOMING  - State  Rep.  Doug 
Chamberlain  plans  to  introduce 
legislation  that  would  grant  com- 
pensation to  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers hurt  on  the  job.  The  bill  was 
prompted  in  part  by  the  case  of 
State  Trooper  Larry  Szabo,  who 
lost  pay  and  benefits  after  being 
shot  last  February. 
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COLORADO  — Extreme  over- 
crowding at  Denver’s  two  jails 
has  prompted  officials  to  release 
some  ' ‘poorer’’  inmates  who  pose 
no  threat  to  themselves  or  socie- 
ty. According  to  the  city’s  direc- 
tor of  corrections,  John  Simonet, 
those  due  for  release  are  people 
held  for  violations  of  municipal 
ordinances  who  aren’t  able  to 
meet  relatively  low  bonds. 

Adams  County  Sheriff  Bert 
Johnson  pleaded  not  guilty  last 
month  to  2 1 charges  ranging  from 
embezzlement  to  sexual  assault. 
A week  earlier  a citizens  group 
failed  to  meet  a July  1 deadline  for 
collecting  16,000  signatures  on 
petitions  to  recall  Johnson. 

OKLAHOMA  — Acting  on  a peti- 
tion filed  by  citizens,  a judge  has 
empaneled  a 12-member  grand 
jury  — the  first  in  Comanche 
County  in  three  years  — to  in- 
vestigate possible  brutality  in  the 
Cache  Police  Department. 


HAWAII  — The  Honolulu  Police 
Department  has  set  up  a special 
five-member  unit  to  investigate 
increases  in  white-collar  crime 
and  public  corruption. 

IDAHO  — The  State  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  a law  that 
allows  police  to  seize  the  licenses 
of  drivers  refusing  to  take  blood 
alcohol  tests. 

NEVADA  — The  state  has 
created  a $2. 5-million  trust  fund 
for  the  National  Judicial  College, 
a Reno-based  affiliate  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The 
college  must  match  that  amount 
with  donations  from  private 
sources  within  the  next  two  years. 
Income  from  the  fund  will  be  used 
to  supplement  amounts  raised 
from  tuition  paid  by  attending 
judges  and  from  annual  fund- 
raising efforts. 
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Fine-tuning: 

UCR  set  for  overhaul 


Reagan  enlists  ABA 
in  war  on  terrorism 


A two-and-a-half-year  study  of 
the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Report- 
ing system  has  pointed  up  a 
number  of  serious  flaws  in  the 
system  and  recommended  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  way  crime 
data  are  collected  and  published. 

The  $1 -million  Justice  Depart- 
ment study  urged  three  major 
shifts  from  current  practices. 

Explaining  the  reasoning 
behind  the  in-depth  study  of  the 
crime-data  system,  Eugene  Pog- 
gio,  of  ABT  Associates,  Inc.,  the 
firm  that  conducted  the  study, 
said:  “The  system  has  been  there 
for  a long  time,  developed  before 
computers.  Over  the  years  there 
has  been  a steady  stream  of 
mounting  criticism  and  it  even- 
tually it  became  enough  that 
somebody  said,  ‘Hey,  let’s  look  at 
this  system.1  ” 

The  major  recommendation  of 
the  Justice  Department  study 
group,  according  to  Poggio,  is  the 
conversion  to  a two-level  repor- 
ting system.  Level-one  agencies 
will  report  basic  arrest  informa- 
tion, Poggio  said  — not  much 
more  information  than  they  are 
currently  reporting.  A smaller 
number  of  agencies  — level  two  — 
consisting  of  500  to  1,000  of  the 
largest  agencies,  will  submit  more 
detailed  reports.  That  way,  Pog- 
gio said,  there  will  be  at  least  a lit- 
tle information  about  all  jurisdic- 
tions but  there  will  be  information 
about  enough  jurisdictions  so  a 
national  average  can  be  compiled. 

Paul  Zolbe,  the  FBI  special 
agent  who  heads  the  UCR  pro- 
gram, explained  that  the  level-one 
group  will  consist  of  all  law  en- 
forcement agencies  currently  par- 
ticipating in  the  program.  Level 
two  will  request  information  from 
cities  of  over  100,000  population, 
as  well  as  a stratified  sampling  of 
cities  with  less  than  100,000. 

Faded  blue  line: 

St.  Louis 

Despite  reassurances  by  the  St. 
Louis  Crime  Commission,  the 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Fraternal  Organization  is  fearful 
that  a serious  cutback  in  police 
services  will  ensue  when  more 
police  officers  are  lost  this  year 
through  attrition. 

In  the  past  two-and-a-half 
years,  said  Lieut.  Manny 
Delgado,  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Department  has  lost  over  200  of- 
ficers through  attrition.  City  ad- 
ministrators, he  said,  have  allow- 
ed the  force  to  thin  out  because  of 
St.  Louis’s  declining  population. 

“They’re  just  not  hiring,’’  said 
Officer  Terry  Jenkins.  “The 
academy  is  churning  out  cops, 
but  the  only  trouble  is  they  're  not 
wearing  St.  Louis  blue.” 

The  St.  Louis  Police  Fraternal 
Organization  contends  that  man- 
power levels  are  dropping  to  a 
point  where  services  available  in 
the  past  are  going  to  have  to  be 
cut  for  lack  of  officers.“We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  provide  the 


Level  two  will  attempt  to  gain 
criminal  offense  information  from 
the  agencies  sampled  on  Part  I 
crimes  — the  Index  offenses  — 
and  a number  of  Part  II  offenses, 
including  kidnapping,  blackmail, 
extortion  and  bribery. 

Another  fundamental  change  in 
the  system  involves  a proposed 
switch  to  unit  record  reporting, 
with  local  agencies  submitting 
reports  on  each  individual  arrest 
and  criminal  incident.  Currently, 
summary  reports  are  sent  in 
monthly  with  only  the  number  of 
crimes  stated  categorically.  "It 
will  provide  a much  more  flexible 
system,”  Poggio  said.  “You  can 
collect  much  more  information 
that  way.” 

Under  the  new  system,  Zolbe 
said,  “fine-line  distinctions”  will 


UCR  chief  Paul  Zolbe 


be  possible,  such  as  whether  a rob- 
bery occurred  in  a business  or  a 
home  and  whether  an  offense  was 
attempted  or  completed.  In  larger 
departments,  Zolbe  said,  record 
keeping  is  automated  to  a certain 
extent.  "The  information  is  in  the 
system  anyhow,”  Zolbe  said.  “As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  historical 
UCR  system  has  caused  prob- 
lems for  the  automated  agencies 
because  they  have  to  do  special 


services  we’ve  provided  in  the 
past,”  Delgado  said. 

Although  St.  Louis  now  has  ap- 
proximately 400,000  residents,  it 
is  the  hub  for  a metropolitan  area 
of  2 million.  Delgado  said  the 
force  provides  services  for  a daily 
population  of  600,000. 

“We’re  getting  kind  of  tight. 
It’s  shown  up  in  poor  report 
writing  by  the  officers,  poor  ser- 
vice simply  because  they’re  going 
from  one  call  to  the  other,’’ 
Delgado  said.  “It’s  shown  up  in 
the  officers  being  mentally  ex- 
hausted and  subsequently  calling 
in  sick  a little  more.  It’s  going  to 
come  to  the  point  where  we  don't 
have  enough  police  officers.  We 
do  at  this  time,  but  I don't  know 
how  long  we  could  continue  like 
this.” 

However,  Suzanne  Hart,  direc- 
tor of  the  St.  Louis  Crime  Com- 
mission, said  the  loss  of  police  of- 
ficers has  brought  the  city’s  force 
in  line  with  the  nationwide  ratio  of 
police  to  citizens.  “At  one  point 


programming  to  weed  out  thv.  se 
Index  assessments  just  to  do  it  in 
aggregate  form.” 

The  modified  record  keeping  is 
the  only  change  that  would  effect 
both  level-one  and  level-two  agen- 
cies. Other  changes  in  the  system 
will  effect  only  level  two,  Zolbe 
observed. 

A regimented  quality-control 
system  will  also  be  established  to 
prevent  as  much  deviation  as 
possible  in  reports  from  one  agen- 
cy to  another.  “We  would  first  ask 
that  agencies  in  fact  certify  that 
they  are  abiding  by  the  UCR  stan- 
dards  concerning  record 
keeping."  Zolbe  said.  “On  top  of 
that,  other  levels  will  be  assisting 
the  state  UCR  program  in 
developing  an  audit  capability  to 
put  in  quality  control  tests  to  the 
data  supply  area  to  determine 
that  they’re  tracking  cases  suffi- 
ciently and  that  their  numbers  are 
credible. 

On  a national  level,  Zolbe  said,  a 
cadre  will  be  established  to  train 
states  as  well  as  helping  with  the 
“more  massive”  kinds  of  quality 
control  within  larger  agencies. 

The  study  group’s  report  sug- 
gested that  the  accuracy  of  UCR 
data  varies  from  state  to  state 
and  among  jurisdictions  within  a 
given  state.  “Besides  underrepor- 
ting, errors  are  said  to  result  from 
misclassification,  lack  of  unifor- 
mity in  applying  definitions  and, 
for  on-line  agencies,  data  entry  er- 
rors.” 

After  receiving  public  com- 
ments on  the  report,  the  Justice 
Department  is  due  to  submit 
specific  proposals  to  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d  and  FBI 
director  William  H.  Webster.  It  is 
believed  that  changes  in  the  crime 
reporting  system  can  be  effected 
without  the  need  for  Congres- 
sional action. 


we  were  second  and  then  third  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  police  to 
citizens.  Obviously  we  have  suf- 
fered a temendous  loss  in 
citizenry  while  we’ve  enjoyed  a 
decrease  in  crime.  In  my  opinion 
it’s  how  you  deploy  your  men,  not 
how  many  bodies  you  have.” 

The  force  is  down  to  roughly 
1,660  officers,  Delgado  said,  with 
attrition  claiming  50  to  70  cops 
per  year.  He  contended  the 
department  would  function  bet- 
ter at  a strength  of  1 ,700  or  1 ,800. 

The  department  is  maintaining 
a wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  at- 
trition issue.  The  fraternal 
organization,  made  up  of 
command-level  officers,  has 
brought  its  grievances  to  city  ad- 
ministrators and  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners,  which  will 
hire  an  outside  agency  to  in- 
vestigate the  organization  s 
claims. 

‘ ‘Hopefully,  we  ’ll  see  if  there  are 
some  alternative  ways  to 


By  Jonah  Triebwasser 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  - 
Preceded  by  the  Marine  Corps 
band's  spirited  rendition  of  “Hail 
to  the  Chief”  and  a tumultuous 
ovation  from  more  than  2,000 
members  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  President  Reagan 
last  month  called  on  the  nation’s 
legal  profession  to  aid  in  a new 
campaign  against  world  ter- 
rorism — what  he  called  "a  new, 
international  version  of  Murder 
Inc.” 

Addressing  the  opening 
assembly  of  the  ABA  midyear 
convention,  President  Reagan 
told  the  gathering  that  although 
he  had  originally  intended  to 
speak  on  a number  of  legal  issues 

— the  court  system,  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  laws  and  the 
Administration's  attack  on  the 
drug  trade  and  organized  crime  — 
recent  international  terrorist  ac- 
tions had  compelled  him  to 
change  the  focus  of  his  talk. 

Reagan's  address  to  the  ABA 
followed  by  a few  days  the  release 
of  39  American  hostages  who  had 
been  held  captive  in  Lebanon  as  a 
result  of  the  hijacking  of  a TWA 
airliner. 

The  President  cited  a wealth  of 
statistical  data  in  making  his  case 
that  the  carnage  of  terrorism 
should  be  a growing  concern  to 
Americans. 

“The  number  of  terrorist  acts 
rose  from  about  500  in  1983  to 
over  600  in  1984,”  Reagan  said. 
“There  were  305  bombings  alone 
last  year  — that  works  out  to  an 
average  of  almost  one  a day. 

“This  pattern  has  continued 
throughout  1985,  and  in  most 
cases,  innocent  civilians  are  the 
victims  of  the  violence.  At  the 
current  rate,  as  many  as  1,000 
acts  of  terorism  will  occur  in  1985 

— that  is  what  we  face  unless 


attrition 

proceed,”  Delgado  said,  "either 
changing  the  way  we  patrol, 
changing  some  of  the  services  we 
provide,  or,  if  we  still  feel  that’s 
not  enough,  there  is  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  department  won’t  be 
receiving  any  more  officers.” 

Delgado  concedes  that  St. 
Louis  has  had  a higher-than- 
average  ratio  of  police  to  citizens, 
but  he  argues  that,  like  all  cities, 
St.  Louis  has  its  own  specific 
needs.  "The  services  we’ve  pro- 
vided in  the  past  go  way  and 
beyond  what  most  departments 
provide,”  he  said.  “We  still  res- 
pond to,  for  instance,  all  auto  ac- 
cidents, whether  someone’s  in- 
jured or  it’s  just  property 
damage.  We  respond  to  a cat  in  a 
tree,  we  still  respond  to  calls 
where  the  perpetrator’s  been  gone 
a long  time. 

At  present,  Delgado  said,  there 
is  “plenty  of  protection  and  ser- 
vices we  still  have.  The  question 
is,  for  how  long?” 


civilized  nations  act  together  to 
end  this  assault  on  humanity." 

The  President  pinned  the  blame 
for  the  spread  of  terrorism  on  five 
countries  — Iran,  Libya,  North 
Korea,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  — 
calling  them  “partner(s)  in  a cam- 
paign of  international  terror.” 

He  asserted  that  the  attacks  on 
American  citizens  and  overseas 
facilities  are  the  work  of  terrorists 
who  are  “trained,  financed  and 
directly  or  indirectly  controlled 
by  a core  group  of  radical  and 
totalitarian  governments.  . .and 
all  of  these  states  are  united  by 
one  simple,  criminal  phenomenon 
— their  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
United  States,  our  people,  our 
way  of  life,  our  international 
stature.” 

The  President  used  his  forum 
before  the  lawyers’  group  to  warn 
what  he  called  "outlaw  govern- 
ments” of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  tweaking  Uncle  Sam’s 
nose  once  too  often. 

“We  are  an  easy-going  people,” 
Reagan  said,  “slow  to  wrath,  hesi- 
tant to  see  danger  looming  over 
every  horizon.  But.  . .when  the 
emotions  of  the  American  people 
are  aroused,  when  their 
patriotism  and  their  anger  are 
triggered,  there  are  no  limits  to 
their  national  valor  nor  their  con- 
suming passion  to  protect  this 
Nation's  cherished  tradition  of 
freedom." 

The  assembled  lawyers,  who 
Continued  on  Page  6 

Urge  probe 
of  NY  transit 
police  radios 

Sen.  Alphonse  M.  D’Amato 
(R.-N.Y.)  and  Rep.  Mario  Biaggi 
(D.-N.Y.)  have  called  for  state  and 
Federal  investigations  into  the 
New  York  City  Transit  Authori- 
ty’s problem-ridden  police  radio 
system. 

The  ailing  communications 
system  was  brought  under  public 
scrutiny  last  September  when 
Transit  Police  Officer  Irma 
Lozada  was  shot  to  death  after 
she  and  her  partner  became 
separated  while  chasing  a chain- 
snatching  suspect.  At  the  time, 
police  blamed  Lozada 's  death  in 
part  on  the  police  radios,  which  do 
not  operate  above  ground. 

D’Amato  and  Biaggi  said  they 
obtained  an  interoffice  memo 
specifying  25  problems  with  the 
police  and  transit  radio  systems 
and  predicting  that  the  new  $26 
million  system  would  not  be  com- 
pleted until  mid-1986,  two  years 
behind  schedule. 

Charging  that  Transit  Police 
are  using  defective  equipment, 
Biaggi  asserted  that  Transit 
Authority  chairman  Robert  Kiley 
and  president  David  Gunn  should 
have  been  aware  of  the  critical 
situation.  “They  should’ve  done 
something  about  it,”  Biaggi  said. 
“It  shouldn’t  have  come  to  this 
stage.” 


cops  uneasy  about 
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People  and  Places 


Sgt.  Richard  Pelliccio  of  the  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  Police  Department 
receives  his  public  service  award  from  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation. Presenting  the  award  is  retired  Judge  Domenick  L.  Gabrielli  of 
the  state  Court  of  Appeals.  See  story  at  lef  t.  NYSBA  photo 


Fighting 

spirit 

When  Detroit  police  officer 
Christine  Amluxen  was  in  the 
ninth  grade,  she  chose  law  en- 
forcement as  a topic  for  an  essay 
on  careers. 

Now.  at  age  38.  Amluxen.  a 
member  of  the  Detroit  force  for  1 1 
years,  has  no  intention  of  accep- 
ting an  offer  of  a $26,000  disabili- 
ty pension  for  a debilitating  in- 
jury she  suffered  in  the  line  of 
duty. 

Officer  Amluxen’s  dedication 
to  her  career  has  won  her  the  at- 
tention and  admiration  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of 
Women  Police,  which  recently 
named  her  as  the  recipient  of  its 
police  officer  of  the  year  award. 
The  award  will  be  presented  at  the 
group's  annual  meeting,  to  be 
held  September  19  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

In  winning  the  accolade, 
Amluxen  beat  out  86  other 
nominees,  including  the  nation’s 
first  female  police  chief  of  a major 
city,  Penny  Harrington  of 
Portland,  Ore. 

The  honor  has  been  a long  time 
coming  for  Amluxen,  according 
to  Mary  Dumas,  vice  president  of 
the  IAWP. 

"She  has  had  a long  career  of 
outstanding  service,”  Dumas 
said.  "It's  my  perception  that  it 
[Detroit]  is  not  one  of  the  easiest 
places  to  be  a police  officer,” 
Dumas  said. 

In  1983,  Amluxen  found  out  in 
graphic  terms  just  how  tough 
things  could  be.  She  and  her  part- 
ner, Officer  Jimmy  Bohn,  were  in 
Detroit's  Highland  Park  area, 
searching  for  suspects  in  a stabb- 
ing. As  Amluxen  approached  a 
car  the  two  officers  had  stopped, 
the  driver  got  out  and  shot  her. 
The  bullet  tore  through  her 
stomach  and  nicked  her  spine, 
leaving  Amluxen  to  spend  the 
next  nine  months  in  a wheelchair. 

As  a result  of  the  nerve  damage 
caused  by  the  bullet,  doctors  be- 
lieved she  would  never  walk 
again.  She  confounded  her  doc- 
tors and  began  walking  with  the 
aid  of  a brace  on  her  right  leg. 

During  her  career,  Amluxen 
has  won  12  departmental  com- 
mendations and  seven  citations. 
Currently,  Amluxen  is  doing 
crime  analysis  work  for  the  Mini- 
Station  East  Side  Task  Force. 

Amluxen  believes  the  officer-of- 
the-year  award  is  a testament  to 
"fighting  to  get  something,  work- 
ing at  it.”  The  IAWP’s  Dumas 
sees  it  as  something  more. 
"We've  known  that  women  in 
Detroit  have  not  had  an  easy  time 


of  it.  I don’t  like  to  pinpoint 
Detroit,  but  women  there  have 
had  some  rough  times.  She’s 
[Amluxen]  still  there.  And  she 
wants  to  be  there,  overcoming  all 
the  problems,”  Dumas  told  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Merger 

manager 

John  J.  Norton,  the  first  vice 
president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(I  ACP),  has  been  confirmed  as  the 
new  director  general  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Department  of  Public 
Safety.  The  position  was  created 
following  the  consolidation  of  the 
city’s  3,000  police,  fire  and 
emergency  medical  response  per- 
sonnel into  a single  agency. 

Norton,  a past  president  of  the 
California  Police  Chiefs’  Associa- 
tion, most  recently  served  as 
police  chief  of  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.  He  previously  served  as  chief 
of  the  California  State  Police  and 
of  the  Foster  City,  Calif.,  Police 
Department. 

In  accepting  the  new  position, 
Norton  remarked,  "I  recognize 
and  respect  the  professionalism 
exemplified  by  the  members  of 
Pittsburgh’s  police,  fire  and 
emergency  medical  services  in  the 
past  and,  through  consolidation 
of  these  agencies,  pledge  my  ad- 
ministration to  even  greater  ex- 
cellence in  the  future.” 

Drama  in 
real  life 

Along  with  gluttony  and  greed, 
Miami  area  police  are  calling 
speeding  a vice  — a "Miami  Vice” 
to  be  exact. 

Miami  police  are  complaining 
that  crew  members  of  the  hit  NBC 
program  "Miami  Vice”  have  been 
using  their  jobs  to  claim  immuni- 
ty from  local  traffic  regulations. 

"It  was  mildly  amusing.”  Sgt. 
Zane  Mason  said.  After  hearing 
,he  "Miami  Vice”  alibi  from  a 
speeding  motorist,  Mason  said  it 
was  "like  [being  on  the  "Vice” 
crew]  is  supposed  to  be  up  there 
with  the  Secret  Service.” 

Mason  claims  it  is  the  more 
"obscure  types”  who  try  to  get 
away  with  breaking  laws.  He 
made  specific  mention  of  one 
"Miami  Vice”  guest  star,  P&ul 
Michael  Glaser. 

Glaser,  who  played  Det  Dave 
Starsky  on  the  police  drama 
“Starsky  and  Hutch,”  was 


stopped  last  month  by  local  police 
for  speeding. 

Police  said  they  cannot  recall 
the  stars  of  "Miami  Vice,”  Don 
Johnson  and  Philip  Michael 
Thomas,  breaking  any  laws. 
Mason  said  it  is  those  who 
"orbit”  around  the  program  who 
"tend  to  take  the  whole  thing  too 
seriously." 

Friend  of 
the  court 

At  times,  police  officers  and 
lawyers  get  along  like  cobras  and 
mongooses.  Not  so  for  Sgt. 
Richard  A.  Pelliccio  of  the  Tar- 
rytown, N.Y.,  Police  Department, 
who  was  recently  presented  with 
the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Public  Service  Award  for 
his  "outstanding  contributions 
towards  the  betterment  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.” 

An  18-year  police  veteran  who 
heads  his  department’s  communi- 
ty services  division,  Pelliccio 
established  the  Tarry  town  Youth 
Court  in  1983  as  an  alternative  to 
family  court.  The  youth  court 
acts  as  a reverse  peer  pressure 
diversionary  group  for  youths  in- 
volved in  minor  offenses.  In  the 
two  years  the  youth  court  has 
been  operating,  juvenile  crime  in 
Tarrytown  has  decreased  by  40 
percent. 

The  program’s  success  has 
been  recounted  on  the  WCBS-TV 
program  "Two  on  the  Town"  and 
on  the  station’s  ‘‘Weekend 
News,”  "6  O’Clock  News”  and 
‘‘In  the  News”  program.  A 
Japanese  television  station  also 
filmed  the  youth  court  in  opera- 
tion, broadcasting  the  program 
nationally  in  Japan. 

Currently,  Pelliccio  is  working 
with  several  other  municipalities 
to  establish  youth  courts. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
youth  court,  Pelliccio  started  the 
first  child  fingerprinting  program 
in  New  York  State  to  aid  in  the 
identification  of  missing  children. 
The  program  was  so  well  recieved 
that  other  municipalities  inquired 
about  the  program  and  were 
assisted  in  beginning  their  own. 

Pelliccio,  a graduate  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  and  current 
president  of  the  PBA  of  West- 
chester County,  was  honored  by 
the  state  bar  group  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  association’s 
House  of  Delegates  in  Coopers- 
town. 

Shopping 
for  brass 

The  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Police 
Department  has  suddenly  found 
itself  in  the  market  for  a new  chief 
and  deputy  chief.  Both  Chief 
Delmar  E.  Leach  and  his  right- 
hand  man,  Deputy  Chief  Charles 
J.  Richardson,  have  announced 
their  retirements  following  long 
police  careers. 

Leach,  a 32-year  veteran  of  the 
force,  said  his  decision  to  leave 


was  prompted  by  the  offer  of  a 
teaching  position  at  Monroe  Com- 
munity College.  "I  have  had  a 
long-time  admiration  and  close  af- 
finity to  the  teaching  profession,  ’ ’ 
Leach  said.  "This  offer  from  a 
very  prestigious  institution 
fulfills  a secret  ambition.” 
Rumors  of  Leach’s  retirement 
had  been  circulating  the  depart- 
ment for  a year,  officials  said. 

Richardson,  57,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  police  administration 
since  1981,  said  he  will  retire 
August  1 to  pursue  a career  in 
commercial  real  estate  and  in- 
vestments. In  September,  he  will 
become  an  associate  of  Realty 
World  Video  Corp.  in  Penfield, 
N.Y. 

According  to  a number  of 
sources,  the  in-house  candidates 
for  Leach’s  position  include 
Deputy  Chief  Terrence  M. 
Rickard,  Capt.  Thomas  L.  Con- 
roy, Capt.  Louis  A.  Campanozzi, 
Capt.  James  W.  O’Brien,  and 
Capt.  Gordon  F.  Urlacher. 

Although  City  Manager  Peter 
A.  Korn  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  a new  chief  coming 
from  outside  the  department,  he 
inferred  that  the  position  will  be 
filled  by  a member  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Leach  had  been  deputy  chief  in 
charge  of  operations  until  1981, 
when  he  succeeded  Thomas  F. 
Hastings  as  chief.  Both  Leach 
and  Richardson  were  involved  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  depart- 
ment’s research  and  evaluation 
section. 

President  Peter  A.  Spina  of 
Monroe  Community  College  said 
of  his  newest  faculty  member, 
"Rarely  do  we  have  someone 
come  along  with  Chief  Leach’s 
qualifications.  We’re  delighted  to 
have  him.” 

Leach  was  praised  by  Mayor 
Thomas  P.  Ryan  Jr.  for  his  polic- 
ing innovations,  which  include 
team  patrolling  and  computeriz- 
ed record  keeping.  "He’s  been  a 
good  chief,  playing  an  imprtant 
role  in  making  our  Police  Depart- 
ment efficient,”  Ryan  said. 

In  March,  however,  Leach’s 
role  was  changed  when  the  City 
Council  adopted  the  city 


manager’s  plan  to  form  a public 
safety  administration  to  oversee 
both  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment. 

While  Leach  still  runs  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  police 
department,  Public  Safety  Com- 
missioner Paul  A.  Bringewatt  is 
responsible  for  long-term  plann- 
ing and  policy  matters. 

Leach  was  reported  to  be  less 
than  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
arrangement,  but  his  unhap- 
piness was  apparently  not  a 
crucial  factor  in  his  decision  to 
retire.  "This  is  not  a force-out 
story,"  one  top  city  official  said. 

Bringewatt  maintains  that  his 
relationship  with  Leach  has  been 
a cooperative  one.  "My  strong 
preference  is  that  he  remain  in  the 
job,”  the  commissioner  said.  "He 
has  been  a talented  and  capable 
chief,  well-respected  by  the  of- 
ficers.” 
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What  They  Are  Saying 

“S.49  is  by  no  means  a crime  bill,  except  in 
the  sense  that  it  helps  criminals  get  then- 
hands  on  handguns/' 

Josh  Sugarman,  director  cf  the  National 
Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns,  on  the  bill  to  relax 
provisions  of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act.  (1:1) 
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‘Designer  drugs’  are 
new  legislative  target 


The  Reagan  Administration 
has  proposed  strong  legislative 
measures  to  combat  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  illegal  narcotics 
and  hallucinogens. 

As  outlined  by  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d,  the  pro- 
posal will  call  for  a 15-year  prison 
sentence  and  a $250,000  fine  for 
those  convicted  of  producing  the 
so-called  “designer  drugs.” 

The  drugs,  which  began  appear- 
ing on  the  West  Coast  in  1981, 
have  baffled  bpth  chemists  and 
legal  authorities.  At  least  85 
deaths  have  occurred  so  far  from 
use  of  the  drugs,  all  in  California 
except  for  two  in  Oregon  and  one 
in  Arizona. 

Authorities  are  not  sure  if  the 
drugs,  which  are  synthetic  ver- 
sions of  heroin  and  morphine 
derived  from  variations  of  a drug 
called  fentanyl,  are  the  work  of 
one  mystery  chemist  or  several. 

Synthetic  drugs  have  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  Federal 
authorities  due  to  the  fact  that 
drug  laws  define  controlled 
substances  by  their  molecular 
structure.  A chemist  could  con- 
ceivably alter  the  chemical  com- 
pound of  a drug  slightly  while  re- 
taining the  drugs  intended  effect, 
and  thus  skirt  the  Controlled 
Substance  Act. 

Meese  announced  that  the 
Government  had  decided  to  put  a 
temporary  ban  on  two  of  the 
drugs,  known  familiarly  as  MPPP 
and  PEPAP,  both  of  which  have 
been  linked  to  Parkinson's 
Disease. 

Ecstasy,  the  trade  name  for  a 
hallucinogenic  drug  similar  in 
chemical  make-up  to  mescaline, 
was  banned  by  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  in  July. 

“Many  of  the  these  designer 
drugs  have  a high  potential  for 
abuse  and  their  abuse  may  lead  to 
severe  psychological  and  physical 
dependence,"  Meese  said. 

According  to  Dr.  William 
Langston,  chairman  of  the 
neurology  department  at  Valley 


Medical  Center  in  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  MPPP  attacks  the  same 
portion  of  the  brain  as 
Parkinson’s  Disease.  The  effects 
of  MPPP  on  a user  are  quite 
dramatic,  Langston  said. 

Users  have  been  known  to 
“freeze”  after  injecting 
themselves  with  the  drug.  Accor- 
ding to  Langston,  a user  who  had 
been  brought  into  the  hospital 
had  “completely  frozen  almost 
overnight.” 

Sometimes  the  rigidity  has  an 
on-off  effect.  Langston  spoke  of 
one  MPPP  patient  who  was  driv- 
ing along  the  highway  when  his 
car  ran  out  of  gas.  As  he  was  walk- 
ing along  the  road,  he  became 
totally  frozen.  Langston  said  the 
patient  “couldn’t  even  move  his 
arm  to  wave  for  help.  He  stood 
there  for  two  hours  immobile 
while  cars  whizzed  by.  He  finally 
turned  on  again  and  got  help.” 

Meese  rapped  on  grant 

Attorney  General  Meese  has 
drawn  fire  in  recent  weeks  from 
the  President’s  daughter 
Maureen  for  allegedly  holding  up 
a $250,000  Justice  Department 
grant  to  a group  that  runs 
shelters  for  battered  women. 

The  Justice  Department  decid- 
ed to  review  the  grant  after  receiv- 
ing letters  from  several  conser- 
vative Congressmen  about  alleg- 
ed ties  between  the  group,  the  Na- 
tional Coalition  Against 
Domestic  Violence,  and  a 
homosexual  rights  group. 

In  response  to  Reagan's 
criticism,  Meese  said  “I  am  very 
concerned,  as  is  the  Justice 
Department,  about  the  problem 
of  domestic  violence.  ’ ’ Meese  add- 
ed that  the  department  had  not 
yet  decided  on  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

Meese  said  that  if  there  is  a con- 
nection between  the  two  groups, 
it  would  not  enter  into  the  deci- 
sion of  whether  or  not  to  award 
the  money. 


Low-crime  pocket  sparks 
Penn  researchers’  interest 


Two  criminologists,  both 
former  New  York  City  police  of- 
ficers, are  heading  home  from 
Pennsylvania  to  study  a 
demographic  anomaly  in  Big  Ap- 
ple criminal  justice. 

Edwin  J.  Donovan  and  William 
F.  Walsh,  now  members  of  the 
faculty  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  will  be  looking  at 
Starrett  City,  a massive  high-rise 
apartment  complex  in  Brooklyn, 
to  find  out  why  the  development 
is  a low-crime  pocket  in  what  is 
otherwise  a high-crime  area  of  the 
borough. 

Starrett  City  has  alLthe  mak- 
ings of  a small  city  unto  itself.  The 
complex  houses  19,000  tenants  in 
46  high-rise  buildings.  It  has  its 
own  restaurants,  sports  complex, 
schools,  medical  facilities  and 
churches. 

“To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the 


first  study  to  look  at  the  role  of 
private  security  in  a housing  com- 
plex,” Donovan  said. 

Donovan  added  that  Starrett 
City’s  private  security  system  is 
a evidence  of  a growing  trend. 
“Increasingly,  private  industry  is 
providing  public  services  like 
police  protection,  health  care, 
mass  transit  and  street  repair.” 

The  research  conducted  by 
Donovan  and  Walsh  will  include  a 
study  of  the  Starrett  City  securi- 
ty force’s  enforcement  policies, 
response  to  crime  incidents,  ef- 
forts to  promote  crime  prevention 
and  other  services.  The  reactions 
of  the  development’s  tenants  to 
the  security  force  will  also  be 
studied,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
how  the  security  force  affects  the 
tenants  feelings  of  well-being  and 
safety. 


Aw,  shoot. . . 


In  the  wake  of  the  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  concern- 
ing the  proper  use  of  deadly  force. 
Calibre  Press  has  released  a train- 
ing film  that  addresses  this  area 
of  concern  for  police. 

“Deadly  Force  Decisions,”  a 
31-minute  production  designed 
for  in-service  and  recruit  training 
and  college  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams, is  produced  and  directed 
by  a ward- winner  Dennis  Ander- 
son. Noted  the  director,  "With 
the  current  deluge  of  lawsuits,  no 
subject  is  more  important  to  of- 
ficers and  their  agencies  than  the 
proper  use  of  deadly  force." 

The  film  consists  of  a dozen  in- 
dividual episodes  based  on  actual 
street  confrontations.  The 
episodes  range  from  45  seconds  to 
four  minutes,  during  which  the 
scenarios  unfold  into  often  com- 
plex stories  so  that  officers  ex- 
periencing the  film  appear  to  be 
involved  in  the  action.  Officers 
are  expected  to  react  with  30 
shoot/don’t  shoot  responses  at 
more  than  30  key  points  in  the 
film. 

A standardized  method  for 
scoring  the  officer's  responses  ac- 
companies the  film  in  a special 
package  for  instructors.  Slides 


One  of  the  scenarios  in  the  film  “Deadly  Force  Decisions." 


and  a detailed  trainer’s  manual 
are  also  included  in  the  package 
for  emphasizing  and  discussing 
the  decision  points. 

“This  film  helps  officers  learn 
to  make  the  right  decisions  quick- 
ly, under  stress,  before  they  are 
put  to  the  true  test  on  the  street. 
Among  other  things,  it  offers  a 
memorable  and  meaningful 
method  for  reinforcing  recent 


court  restraints  in  this  area,” 
Anderson  said. 

The  training  film  is  available  in 
16mm  and  videocassette  for  $550, 
including  the  instructor’s 
package.  Rentals  are  also 
available.  For  more  details,  write 
to  Calibre  Press  Inc.,  666  Dundee 
Road,  Suite  1607,  Northbrook,  IL 
60062. 


Film  analyzes  deadly  force 


•Deadly  force 
•Plea 
bargaining 
•The 
exclusionary 
rule 

•The 
insanity 
defense 
•The  death 
penalty 


Everybody  talks  about  them. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ETHICS  is  the 

journal  that  analyzes  them  from  a moral 
point  of  view. 

For  more  information  contact: 

The  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Ethics, 

John  Jay  College. of  Criminal  Justice,  444  W.  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
(212)  247-1600 
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enlirted  in 
drive  on 
terrorism 

Continued  * " n 'e  3 
. , . aived  the  President  warmly 
throughout  his  address,  were  on 
their  feet  in  a sustained  standing 
ovation  when  he  went  on  to  send  a 
strongly  worded  message  to  the 
international  terrorist  criminal 
element. 

‘‘The  American  people  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  intimidation, 
terror  and  outright  acts  of  war 
against  this  Nation  and  its  peo- 
ple,” the  President  declared. 
"And  we  are  especially  not  going 
to  tolerate  these  attacks  from 
outlaw  states  run  by  the 
strangest  collection  of  misfits, 
looney  tunes  and  squalid 
criminals  since  the  advent  of  the 
Third  Reich.” 

Reagan’s  call  to  arms  for  the 
legal  community  suggested  that 
the  United  States  must  act  "with 
the  full  weight  of  the  law  — both 
domestic  and  international” 
against  terrorists.  Echoing  a 
theme  he  had  first  invoked  after 
the  release  of  the  TWA  hostages, 
the  President  said,  "We  will  act  to 
indict,  apprehend  and  prosecute 
those  who  commit  the  kind  of 
atrocities  the  world  has  witnessed 


Saturn 
in  sight 


For  now,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn.,  Police  Chief  Paul  H.  Williams  is  one-half  of  his  town’s  police  force,  and  he 
usually  doesn’t  have  much  to  do  besides  writing  traffic  citations.  Williams  may  be  in  for  a change  of 
pace,  however,  with  General  Motors  planning  to  build  a 6,000-employee  assembly  plant  near  the  town 
for  the  new  Saturn  automobile.  Wide  World  Photo 


in  recent  weeks.  " 

Speaking  to  the  bar  associa- 
tion’s “fundamental  concern  for 
the  law,”  Reagan  said  the 
lawyers’  group  should  "address 
this  [terrorist]  problem  in  con- 
ferences and  conventions  that 
will  lead  us  to  a better  domestic 
and  international  legal 
framework  for  dealing  with  ter- 
rorism. 

"You  must  help  this  Govern- 
ment and  others  to  deal  legally 
with  lawlessness,"  Reagan  con- 
tinued. "Where  legislation  must 
be  crafted  to  alow  appropriate 
authorities  to  act,  you  should  help 
to  craft  or  change  it.  In  the  past, 
lawyers  have  helped  when 
civilization  was  threatened  by 
lawbreakers.  Now  is  the  time  to 
do  so  again." 


Criminal  Justice  Library 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

For  information,  call: 

John  Fitzgerald, 

(212)  344  2626 


Never  too  young  for  anti-crime  tips 


Play  It  Safe:  The  Kids’  Guide  to 
Personal  Safety  and  Crime 
Prevention. 

By  Kathleen  Sharar  Kyte. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1983. 

119  pp.  $5.95  (pb). 

By  Martin  A.  Greenberg 
Castleton  State  College 
Castleton,  Vt. 

While  there  are  probably  a hun- 
dred different  crime  prevention 
manuals  currently  on  the  market, 
few  are  addressed  specifically  to 
children.  Kathleen  Kyte  does  a 
fine  job  adapting  for  children  the 
most  important  safety  tips  usual- 
ly cited  only  for  use  by  adults.  Her 
efforts  are  significantly  bolstered 
by  the  artwork  of  Richard  Brown. 
Brown's  drawings  appear 
throughout  the  book’s  ten 
chapters  to  illustrate  and  high- 
light Kyte’s  prose. 


DOMESTIC  VIOLENCE/ 

CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TRAINING 
FOR  POLICE  & SECURITY 

Unique  training  approach  combines  professional  expertise  with  innovative 
hands-on  instruction. 

PACT/Performing  Arts  for  Crisis  Training  Inc. 

250  W.  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011. 

(212)  807-8719 
Contact:  Joyce  St.  George 


Kyte  covers  all  the  usual  com- 
mon sense  crime  prevention 
recommendations  for  safety  at 
home  and  away  from  home  — on 
the  streets,  on  public  transporta- 
tion, at  school,  in  parks  and  other 
public  places.  Her  manual  con- 
sistently emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  mental  attitude 
and  alertness,  and  contains  some 
very  useful  door-  and  telephone- 
answering techniques  that  could 
assist  any  age  group  to  "play  it 
safe.” 

In  one  particularly  relevant  sec- 
tion, Kyte  carefully  describes 
how  children  can  use  their  best 
defensive  weapon  — a powerful 
and  furious  yell.  She  explains  that 
a yell  is  very  different  from  a 
scream.  A scream  is  a fear-  or 
panic-based  response  which 
comes  from  the  throat  or  upper 
chest,  while  a "fierce  power  yell" 
is  an  angry  or  ‘‘indignant 
response  of  a person  refusing  to 
be  victimized,  ’ ’ which  comes  from 
the  stomach  and  is  lower  in  pitch. 
Kyte  encourages  children  to  find 
an  appropriate  place  to  practice 
their  "power  yelling." 

Several  additional  noteworthy 
aspects  of  the  book  are  its  un- 
flinching chapters  on  rape  preven- 
tion and  reporting,  and  its  treat- 
ment of  the  topic  of  coping  with 
family  violence  and  abuse.  The 
author  provides  a precise 
message  about  how  to  deal  with 
unwelcome  advances  or  com- 


ments from  a stranger  or  an  ac- 
quaintance. ‘‘Step  quickly 
back.  . .without  showing  fear  or 
shock.  . .and  if  the  situation  con- 
tinues, tell  a trusted  adult  im- 
mediately." Kyte  also  describes 
the  difference  between  passive 
and  active  resistance  and  details 
what  to  do  in  the  event  of  child 
abuse  or  domestic  violence.  She 
explains  that  every  child  has  a 
responsibility  to  try  to  stop  any 
physical  abuse  within  the  family 
unit,  and  she  identifies  sources 
for  children  wanting  to  seek  hlep. 

Neither  the  author  nor  the 
publisher  provide  any  indication 
as  to  the  age  group  for  which  this 
book  is  intended.  Children  with  at 
least  a fifth-  or  sixth-grade 
reading  level  should  be  able  to 
understand  Kyte’s  prose. 
However,  I have  some  misgivings 
about  recommending  this  book 
for  children  age  10  and  above 
because  the  author  has  included 
the  following  suggestions: 

"You  can  also  talk  to  the  of- 
ficials at  area  churches  [and] 
school  parents  groups.  . . .Lobby 
for  good  streetlighting.  Keep 
neighbors  informed,  communica- 
tion open,  and  interest  high  in 
your  safe  neighborhood.  Follow 
up  your  visits  with*  a ‘friendly 
reminder’  phone  call.  If  the  police 
department  in  your  area  doesn’t 
have  a speakers’  bureau.  . .you 
can  speak.  . . 

These  ideas  appear  to  be  Law 


Enforcement  Explorer  group  ac- 
tivities for  children  age  16  and 
above.  Thus,  the  book  may  be 
more  of  a teen  guide  to  crime 
prevention  than  a "kids’  guide," 
as  is  claimed.  Moreover,  if  it  is  a 
teen  guide,  then  such  emergen- 
cies as  teen  suicide  and  conditions 
related  to  drug  use  and  eating 
habits  need  to  be  discussed. 

A second  problem  of  lesser  im- 
portance relates  to  the  author’s 
advice  on  bicycle  security.  Kyte 
appears  to  suggest  that  a sturdy 
chain  and  lock  will  safeguard  a 
bike  in  most  public  places.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  half- 
million or  more  bikes  stolen  each 
year  were  chained  at  the  time  of 
their  theft,  but  that  most  chain 
links  aren’t  sturdy  enough  to 
withstand  the  tools  of  a profes- 
sional bike  thief.  This  information 
is  omitted. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  book 
contains  a useful  index  and  is  set 
in  large  type,  which  makes  for 
comfortable  reading  by  children 
or  persons  with  a visual  disabili- 
ty. Although  the  book  is  directed 
at  a youthful  audience,  anyone 
could  benefit  from  its  contents. 
The  author’s  prose  is  superb  and 
the  book  is  well  organized.  The 
book  would  be  a valuable  addition 
to  any  school  library  and  would 
make  an  excellent  gift  for  a son, 
daughter,  nephew  or  niece.  Ideal- 
ly, the  gift  giver  should  be  willing 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Reason  and  the  exercise  of  deadly  force 


In  what  some  consider  to  be  the 
good  old  days,  when  police  of- 
ficers were  permitted  or  even  en- 
couraged to  fire  warning  shots  to 
stop  fleeing  felons,  there  was  a 
story  about  an  old-timer  on  foot 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


patrol  who  came  upon  a bank  rob- 
bery. The  three  suspects  fled  in 
separate  directions.  In  order  to 
stop  the  suspect  fleeing  on  foot, 
but  not  hurt  the  felon,  the  cop 
fired  a warning  shot  into  the  air. 
In  order  to  stop  a second  suspect 
fleeing  in  a car,  the  cop  again  fired 
a warning  shot  into  the  air  so  as 
not  to  hurt  the  suspect.  With  the 
last  suspect  fleeing  in  a 
helicopter,  the  cop  took  the  only 
logical  step  to  warn  the  fleeing 


felon  without  risking  harm  to  the 
suspect  — he  fired  a warning  shot 
into  the  crowd. 

• 

In  this  week’s  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  assessed  the  con- 
stitutionality of  using  deadly 
force  to  prevent  the  escape  of  an 
apparently  unarmed  suspected 
felon.  The  Court  concluded  that 
such  force  may  not  be  used  unless 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
escape  and  the  officer  has  pro- 
bable cause  to  believe  that  the 
suspect  poses  a significant  threat 
of  death  or  serious  physical  injury 
to  the  officer  or  others. 

"Prowler  Inside” 

At  about  10:45  P.M.  on  October 
3,  1974,  Memphis  Police  Officers 
Elton  Hymon  and  Leslie  Wright 
were  dispatched  to  answer  a 
"prowler  inside”  call.  Upon  arriv- 
ing at  the  scene  thay  saw  a 
woman  standing  on  her  porch  and 
gesturing  toward  the  adjacent 
house.  She  told  them  she  had 


Tipping  permitted 
— and  encouraged 


Tapping  the  same  vein  of  con- 
cern about  crime  that  is  the  key  to 
success  for  such  groups  as  Crime 
Stoppers  and  WeTip,  the  State  of 
New  York  is  operating  a hot  line 
for  tipsters  on  drug-related 


Burden's 

Beat 
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crimes.  Since  July  1,  1984,  New 
York  State  residents  have  been 
able  to  call  800-GIVE  TIP,  a toll- 
free  hot  line,  to  tell  what  they 
know  about  drug  deals  and  other 
drug-related  crimes.  Callers  are 
guaranteed  anonymity  and  don’t 
even  have  to  identify  themselves 
if  they  don’t  want  to. 

In  the  program’s  first  nine 
months,  the  GIVE  TIP  hot  line 
rang  up  just  under  2,600  calls,  or 
about  10  a day.  The  calls  are  taken 
by  investigators  of  the  state's 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Ser- 
vices, and  the  information  is  pass- 
ed along  to  the  police  agency  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  caller’s  area. 
"If  the  call  is  timely  — for  in- 
stance, if  the  caller  says  there’s 
going  to  be  a big  transaction  at  7 
o'clock  tonight,  we  call  directly  to 
the  police  agency  to  give  them  the 
information,”  said  Margaret 
Chretien,  a division  spokes- 
woman. "But,”  she  added,  "if  the 
caller  just  says  the  same  kids  are 
always  hanging  around  and 
smoking  marijuana,  we  send  that 
information  by  mail.  We  always 
pass  it  along  one  way  or  the 
other.” 

There  has  been  no  follow-up 
study  to  determine  whether 
GIVE  TIP  information  has  led  to 
major  busts.  However,  after  the 


hot  line  had  been  in  operation  for 
three  months,  the  division  asked 
law  enforcement  agencies  that 
had  received  tips  whether  the  ser- 
vice was  worthwhile.  “The 
responses  were  very  encouraging 
and  very  positive,”  Chretien  said. 
Sometimes  GIVE  TIP  tipsters 
have  provided  new  leads  on  drug 
trafficking;  often  the  information 
duplicates  what  police  already 
knew.  “Butin  general,  they  found 
the  information  to  be  helpful," 
Chretien  said. 

As  might  be  expected,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  calls  have 
come  from  the  New  York  City 
area.  But  the  division  is  striving 
with  considerable  success  to 
heighten  public  awareness  in 
upstate  areas,  too.  Following  a 
four-day  media  blitz  in  Buffalo 
during  late  March,  the  number  of 
calls  to  the  hot  line  from  western 
New  York  nearly  tripled.  Similar 
campaigns  have  been  used  in 
Binghamton  and  are  planned  for 
Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Watertown  and  other  cities.  In 
addition  to  attention-getting 
devices  like  TV  announcements 
and  press  conferences,  the  cam- 
paign includes  putting  the  GIVE 
TIP  hot  line  number  and  the 
slogan,  "Help  New  York  Fight 
Drug  Crime,"  on  milk  cartons. 

The  drug-crime  hot  line  is 
unique  to  New  York  State,  so  far 
as  this  reporter  can  discover.  It 
was  the  brainchild  of  Wilburt 
Tatum,  chairman  of  the  Amster- 
dam News,  the  major  paper  for 
New  York  City’s  black  communi- 
ty. He  now  heads  the  statewide 
Citizens  Alliance  to  Prevent  Drug 
Abuse,  an  advisory  committee  for 
the  state’s  Division  of  Substance 
Abuse  Services.  Citizens  should 
"not  be  afraid  of  telling  what  they 
know,”  Tatum  remarked  when 
Continued  on  Page  13 


heard  glass  breaking  and  that 
"they”  or  "someone”  was  break- 
ing in  next  door.  While  Wright 
radioed  the  dispatcher  to  say  that 
they  were  on  the  scene,  Hymon 
went  behind  the  house.  He  heard 
a door  slam  and  saw  someone  run 
across  the  back  yard.  The  fleeing 
suspect,  Edward  Garner,  stopped 
at  a six-foot-high  chain  link  fence 
at  the  edge  of  the  yard.  With  the 
aid  of  a flashlight,  Hymon  was 
able  to  see  Garner’s  face  and 
hands.  He  saw  no  sign  of  a 
weapon,  and,  though  not  certain, 
was  "reasonably  sure”  and 
"figured”  that  Garner  was  17  or 
18  years  old  and  about  5'5"  or 
5'7"  tall.  As  Garner  crouched  at 
the  base  of  the  fence,  Hymon  call- 
ed out  "Police,  halt”  and  took  a 
few  steps  toward  him.  Garner 
then  began  to  climb  over  the 
fence.  Convinced  that  if  Gamer 
made  it  over  the  fence  he  would 
elude  capture,  Hymon  shot  him. 
The  bullet  hit  Garner  in  the  back 
of  the  head.  Gamer  was  taken  by 
ambulance  to  a hospital,  wher  he 
died  on  the  operating  table.  Ten 
dollars  and  a purse  taken  from  the 
house  were  found  on  his  body. 

In  using  deadly  force  to  prevent 
the  escape,  Hymon  acted  under 
the  authority  of  a Tennessee 
statute  and  pursuant  to  Police 
Department  policy.  The  statute 
provides  that  if,  "after  notice  of 
the  intention  to  arrest  the  defen- 


dant, he  either  flees  or  forcibly 
resists,  thes  officer  may  use  all 
the  necessary  means  to  effect  the 
arrest."  Tenn.  Code  Ann.  Section 
40-7-108  (1982).  The  police  depart- 
ment’s policy  was  slightly  more 
restrictive  than  the  statute,  but 
still  allowed  the  use  of  deadly 
force  in  cases  of  burglary.  The  in- 
cident was  reviewed  by  the  Mem- 
phis Police  Firearms  Review 
Board  and  presented  to  a grand 
jury.  Neither  took  any  action. 

Gamer’s  father  then  brought 
action  in  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, seeking  damages  under  42 
U.S.C.  §1983  for  asserted  viola- 
tions of  Garner’s  constitutional 
rights.  The  complaint  alleged 
that  the  shooting  violated  the 
Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  It 
named  as  defendants  Officer 
Hymon,  the  Memphis  Police 
Department,  its  Director,  and  the 
Mayor  and  City  of  Memphis. 
After  a three-day  bench  trial,  the 
District  Court  entered  a judg- 
ment in  favor  of  all  defendants,  it 
dismissed  the  claims  against  the 
Mayor  and  Police  Director  for 
lack  of  evidence.  It  then  conclud- 
ed that  Hymon’s  actions  were 
authorized  by  the  Tennessee 
statute,  which  in  turn  was  found 
constitutional.  Hymon  had 
employed  the  only  reasonable  and 


Flashback 


practicable  means  of  preventing 
Garner  s escape,  the  District 
Court  ruled,  while  Garner  had 
"recklessly  and  heedlessly  at- 
tempted to  vault  over  the  fence  to 
escape,  thereby  assuming  the  risk 
of  being  fired  upon.” 

Better  Fled  than  Dead 

In  an  opinion  authored  by 
Justice  Byron  White,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  use 
of  deadly  force  in  these  cir- 
cumstances was  unreasonable.  In 
support  of  this  holding,  Justice 
White  wrote: 

"Whenever  an  officer  restrains 
the  freedom  of  a person  to  walk 
away,  he  has  seized  that  person. 
United  States  u.  Brignoni-Ponce, 
422  U.S.  873,  878  (1975).  While  it 
is  not  always  clear  just  when 
minimal  police  interference 
becomes  a seizure,  see  United 
States  v.  Mendenhall,  466  U.S. 
544  (1980),  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  apprehension  by  the  use 
of  deadly  force  is  a seizure  subject 
to  the  reasonableness  require- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

"The  use  of  deadly  force  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  all  felony 
suspects,  whatever  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  constitutionally 
unreasonable.  It  is  not  better  that 
all  felony  suspects  die  than  that 
they  escape.  Where  the  suspect 
poses  no  immediate  threat  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 


1 971  : 
Upset 
winners 


Richard  D.  Hongisto  (r.),  then  a 
35-year-old  criminologist,  was  a 
dark  horse  candidate  who  cam- 
paigned for  the  job  of  sheriff  of 
San  Francisco  County,  Calif., 
with  a peace  symbol  emblazoned 
on  his  platform.  In  an  upset,  he 
won  the  election,  and  promptly 
chose  as  his  undersheriff  a 27- 
year-old  college  professor  named 
Reuben  Greenberg  — the  first 
black  man  to  hold  the  post.  In 
the  14  years  that  have  elapsed 
since,  Hongisto  has  become  a 
San  Francisco  city  supervisor, 
while  Greenberg  is  now  police 
chief  of  Charleston,  S.C. 
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Lynch: 

Today’s  knowing  corps 


of  professionals 


By  Gerald  W.  Lynch 

In  today’s  world,  the  agent  of  law  must 
know  more  than  the  rudiments  of  his 
police  work.  He  or  she  must  know  more 
than  the  laws  of  the  community  and  the 
strictures  in  the  constitutions  of  one’s 
state  and  nation.  He  or  she  must  also 
know  the  protections  we  all  derive  from 
these  crucial  guidelines  to  our  democracy . 

Today’s  police  professional  must  be 
sensitive  in  the  behavioral  sciences;  he  or 
she  must  have  a professional  under- 
standing of  motivation  and  reaction.  His 
or  her  actions  must  be  guided  and 
tempered  as  much  by  the  more  abstract 
laws  of  ethics  and  humanity  as  by  the  let- 
ter of  the  written  code.  It  is  this  delicate 
balancing  of  decisions  and  actions  that  is 
the  sharp  and  proud  distinction  of 
American  law  enforcement. 

As  much  as  knowing  the  facts  of  a 
situation,  our  contemporary  officers 
have  to  understand  how  and  why  a situa- 
tion comes  to  be.  What  I am  starting  to 


describe  is  a trained  law  enforcement  per- 
son who  is  also  broadly  educated. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
long  ago  set  a world  standard  for  quality 
in  its  progressive  requirements  for 
agents.  At  a time  when  most  jurisdic- 
tions were  investing  the  full  powers  of 
the  law  — including  the  use  of  deadly 
force  — in  citizens  with  the  most  meager 
educations  and  very  little  training,  the 
FBI  called  for  much  more.  College 
degrees  and  professional  competency 
were  the  standards  and  became  the  foun- 
dations in  quality  which  so  distinctly 
mark  this  bureau  and  its  agents. 

It  was  in  this  early  recognition  of  learn- 
ing as  a prerequisite  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  founded 
the  FBI  National  Academy  50  years  ago 
this  summer. 

We  are  doing  more  today  than  ever  to 
prepare  people  to  be  effective  in  law  en- 
forcement, but  what  A merican  policing  is 
facing  today  is  a crisis  in  public  percep- 


tion. 

At  a time  when  our  police  recruits  are 
entering  their  respective  services  with 
higher  levels  of  education  and  training 
than  ever,  we  have  periodic  incidents  of 
regression  which,  in  the  glare  of  publici- 
ty, capture  the  attention  of  the  entire 
community,  seemingly  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  is  right. 

To  illustrate,  recently  I attended  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department's 
medal  award  ceremony,  which  recog- 
nized the  acts  of  very  uncommon  valor  by 
many  of  our  police.  These  awards,  some 
of  which  were  made  posthumously  to 
widows  and  children  of  these  heroes,  were 
incredible  testaments  to  all  that  is  right 
and  good  and  just  about  our  police  men 
and  women. 

I can  assure  you  that  the  telling  of  the 
feats  of  that  band  of  heroes  received 
much  less  note  than  the  aberrational 
behavior  of  a few  rogues  in  a Queens 
precinct.  Needless  to  say,  I mean  only  to 
give  relative  perspective  to  police  perfor- 
mance and  not  to  diminish  the  serious- 
ness of  brutality. 

It  is  routine  in  departments  across 
America  that  on  a daily  basis  crisis  situa- 
tions are  resolved  with  less  than  the  in- 
vocation of  physical  force.  This  is  also 
true  of  specially  trained  units  of  many 
kinds. 

As  one  kind  of  specially  trained  team, 
the  fine  art  of  hostage  negotiation  is  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  nation  by  officers 
with  insights  into  psychological  patterns 
and  predictability.  We  are  very  pleased 
that  the  originators  of  the  concept  and 
the  program  were  police  students  at  J ohn 
Jay  College.  We  are  most  proud  that  they 


Letters 


Setting  the  record  straight 

To  the  editor: 

Having  read  your  interview  with  Chief 
Larry  Vardell  in  the  May  27  issue,  I felt 
that  in  the  wake  of  Chief  Vardell's 
remarks  in  reference  to  this  agency’s  ac- 
credited status,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
me  to  set  the  record  straight. 

I hope  you  will  give  the  attached  letter 
some  thought. 

Dear  Chief  Vardell: 

I am  writing  to  you  in  regards  to  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  Law  Enforcement 
News,  in  which  Mr.  Peter  Dodenhoff  in- 
terviewed you  on  the  status  of  the  IACP 
and  other  topics. 

The  specific  topic  I want  to  address  is 
this  department's  involvement  in  the  ac- 
creditation process. 

In  December  1982,  former  Chief  Earl  F. 
Gooden,  a member  of  NOBLE,  conferred 
with  Chief  Atkins  Warren,  Gainesville, 
Fla.,  also  a member  of  NOBLE,  in 
reference  to  participation  in  the  test 
phase  of  the  standards  for  accreditation. 
Chief  Warren  arranged  through  NOBLE 
to  involve  this  agency  in  a review  of  the 
draft  standards  from  the  standpoint  of 
applicability  to  small  department  opera- 
tions and  administration,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  this  commission  in' 
this  regard. 

In  January  1983,  I was  appointed  Ac- 
creditation Manager  and  went  to  work  on 
this  project  which  also  included  a pre-test 


Other  Voices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Congress  and  guns 

“The  U.S.  Senate  did  a very  foolish  thing  last  week:  It  made  it  easier  for  crooks  and 
lunatics  to  buy  guns.  The  Senate,  in  a landslide  79-to-15  vote,  approved  revisions  of 
Federal  gun  control  laws.  The  biggest  revision  would  legalize  interstate  gun  sales. 
Other  changes  would  make  it  harder  for  Federal  officials  to  detect  illegal  gun  sales. 
The  revisions  now  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  Democratic  leaders  have 
vowed  to  block  them  Let’s  hope  they  succeed.  The  Senate  revisions  are  genuinely 
dangerous.  Admittedly,  the  existing  law  has  been  less  than  successful.  Many  people 
— assassins,  thieves  and  otherwise  law-abiding  citizens  alike  — have  evaded  the  law. 
But  that  is  no  good  reason  to  gut  it.  Rather,  it  argues  for  stricter  enforcement  and 
more  uniformity  among  states,  perhaps  even  a national  handgun  law.  Senate  leaders 
argue  that  the  new  changes  aren’t  radical  at  all.  They  say  the  changes  reflect  public 
resentment  of  o\  <*rly  restrictive  gun  laws.  That  kind  of  false  argument  may  play  well 
in  the  conservativf  Senate,  but  it  simply  isn’t  true  of  the  nation  as  a whole.  According 
to  a 1984  Hams  Loll,  64  percent  of  all  Americans  favor  Federal  laws  requiring  hand- 
gun registration.  This  consensus  cuts  across  every  geographical,  sexual,  racial  and 
age  boundary.  Even  a majority  of  Ronald  Reagan  Republicans  say  they  favor  stricter 
handgun  laws.  It  is  a shocking  but  true  fact  that  guns  kill  more  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  1 5 and  34  than  anything  except  traffic  accidents,  and  they  are  the  leading 
cause  of  death  among  blacks  under  the  age  of  54.  Why  in  the  world  would  anyone  want 
to  encourage  this  deadly  epidemic?” 

— The  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Advance 
July  14,  1985 

It’s  really  a question  of  color  — blue 

“Children  clamor  for  baseball  cards  from  a police  officer.  A family  gives  another  of- 
ficer a cup  of  coffee.  What’s  so  exceptional  about  those  events  in  Milwaukee,  a city 
that  respects  police  officers?  What’s  worth  remarking  on  is  that  the  officers  involved 
are  black,  and  among  the  first  of  their  race  to  be  assigned  to  duty  on  the  city’s  South 
Side.  Their  experience  is  an  encouraging  refutation  of  the  fears  and  prejudices  that  for 
so  long  kept  black  officers  away  from  that  part  of  town.  Milwaukeeans  — on  every  side 
of  town  — are  discovering  a simple  truth,  so  well  stated  by  Officer  Yvette  Coleman, 
*vho  is  black  and  assigned  to  the  South  Side:  ‘They  care  if  your  uniform  is  blue.’  ” 

— The  Milwaukee  Journal 
July  15,  1985 

Stacy  Reach’s  confession 

“He  was  the  imperviously  American  tough  guy.  He  played  Mickey  Spillane,  soldiers, 
Shakespearean  heroes,  cowboys  and  other  commanding  figures.  Yet  Stacy  Reach  con- 
fessed that  he  was  bested  by  little  packages  of  white  powder.  Cocaine,  he  told  a House 
subcommittee  in  Washington,  had  forced  him  ‘into  total  submission.’  Like  many  of 
the  1.8  million  users  of  the  dangerous,  illegal  drug,  he  had  a no-big-deal  attitude 
toward  the  drug  of  choice  among  the  middle  class.  Not  until  he  was  arrested  and  jailed 
in  England  under  that  country  ’s  strict  drug  laws  did  this  gifted  actor  realize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  life  was  ruled  by  the  drug.  He  urged  the  committee  to  continue 
treating  the  drug  as  a menace,  not  a social  faux  pas,  ‘so  that  others  will  not  have  to 
learn  their  lesson  the  hard  way,  as  I did.’  Drugs  have  ruined  thousands  of  lives,  but 
mostly  in  city  slums,  among  the  hopeless  and  desperate.  Stacy  Reach’s  confession 
showed  that  even  among  the  successful  of  suburbia,  cocaine  is  a fashionable  form  of 
slow  suicide.” 

— The  Boston  Globe 
July  22,  1985 


have  never  lost  a hostage. 

The  emergency  service  units  in  many 
departments  are  some  of  the  most  skilled 
operations  in  police  work,  dedicated  to 
human  and  technical  skills  for  the  preser- 
vation of  life  — in  the  most  dire  and 
threatening  situations. 

What  I am  saying  is  that  our  law  en- 
forcers, being  at  the  front  end  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  must  be  in- 
formed far  more  completely  than  ever 
before: 

U More  skillful  at  resolving  ambiguity; 

11  More  philosophical  in  enforcing  laws 
whose  judicial  interpretations  may  not 
always  seem  just  right; 

H More  tolerant  of  difference  and 
change; 

H More  imbued  with  the  underlying  no- 
tion that  we  are  society  which,  by  its 
founding  principles,  polices  itself,  and, 

H We  must  have  the  best  people  possi- 
ble to  accomplish  the  most  fundamental 
of  government’s  responsibilities  — the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  safety. 

You  are  the  best  in  your  profession.  I 
urge  that  as  the  leaders  — as  the  knowing 
corps  of  professionals  in  America  today 
— you  carry  the  message  to  your  jurisdic- 
tions. The  message  is  that  broad  educa- 
tion, professional  training  and  ongoing 
performance  evaluation  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  and  adequate 
policing  of  this  democracy. 

Gerald  W.  Lynch  is  president  of  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  in  New 
York  City.  The  foregoing  article  is 
adapted  from  remarks  delivered  at 
graduation  ceremonies  at  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy  on  June  14. 


of  chapters  relating  to  law  enforcement's 
role  and  authority  and  traffic  operations; 
ostensibly  to  gauge  the  agency's  degree 
of  compliance  and  any  insurmountable 
obstacles  that  might  preclude  accredita- 
tion. 

In  my  review  of  the  draft  standards,  I 
found  that  all  mandatory  standards  and 
most  optional  standards  as  they  applied 
to  an  agency  of  this  size  (24)  could  be  com- 
plied with. 

In  March  1983,  I,  along  with  represen- 
tatives of  other  Florida  law  enforcement 
agencies,  participated  in  a panel  review 
of  the  draft  standards  that  was  con- 
ducted by  staff  and  program  managers 
from  the  four  membership  organizations. 

In  April  1983,  this  agency  volunteered 
to  participate  in  a pilot  test  involving  the 
entire  accreditation  process  from  agency 
profile  questionnaire  through  on-site 
assessment.  This  agency  along  with  four 
other  agencies  were  accepted  by  the  com- 
mission and  instructed  to  attempt  com- 
pliance with  as  many  standards  as  possi- 
ble. The  test  was  conducted  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  determining  actual 
accreditation  costs  by  agency  size,  loca- 
tion, logistics  and  assessor  requirements. 
The  results  would  establish  accreditation 
fees  for  various  sized  departments. 

This  agency  made  an  all-out  effort  to 
gain  100 percent  compliance  with  the  test 
standards  prior  to  the  on-site  assess- 
ment, which  was  conducted  in  August 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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A special  double  interview 


Frank  G. 

Pappas 

Police  Chief  of  Ocean  City,  Maryland 


Joseph  L. 

Terlizzese 

Police  Chief  of  Palm  Beach.  Florida 


Law  enforcement  in 
two  different  Atlantic  Ocean 
resort  communities 


Law  Enforcement  News 
interview  by  Robert  Dompka 

For  some  people,  it's  the  kind  of  setting  daydreams  are 
made  of:  warm  sunshine,  sea  breezes,  the  gentle, 
rhythmic  splash  of  waves  on  the  shore,  a gleaming  patch 
of  sand  on  which  to  lay  your  blanket.  It's  the  kind  of  set- 
ting you  can  find  in  Ocean  City,  MdL,  or  Palm  Beach, 
Fla, , or  any  one  of  dozens  of  other  oceanfront  resort  com- 
munities. 

At  face  value,  it  might  seem  that  even  the  policeman 's 
lot  would  be  an  idyllic  one  under  such  circumstances. 
And,  to  be  sure,  it  can  be  at  times.  But  at  other  times,  the 
sun  may  play  hide-and-seek,  the  gentle  breeze  and 
splashing  waves  can  chum  into  the  fury  of  a storm  and, 
more  predictably,  the  sand  can  be  overrun  by  a popula- 
tion that  swells  to  two,  three,  even  twenty  times  normal 
size.  When  the  population  booms  like  that,  you  have  the 
man-made  phenomenon  known  in  such  communities  as 
“ the  season. " 

The  police  chiefs  in  Ocean  City  and  Palm  Beach  know 
well  the  demands  placed  on  their  agencies  and  their  com- 
munities by  “ the  season,  ” Frank  G.  Pappas,  five  years 
at  the  helm  in  Ocean  City,  and  Joseph  L.  Terlizzese, 


seven  years  the  chief  in  Palm  Beach,  are  both  veterans  of 
the  resort  community  scene.  But  while  the  similarities 
may  be  there  to  a significant  degree,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  differences  between  the  two  men  and  their  respective 
communities. 

For  starters,  the  season  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  com- 
munities. In  Ocean  City,  a small  Maryland  town  sand- 
wiched on  a thin  spit  of  land  in  between  Chincoteague 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  season  takes  place  from 
Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day,  when  the  population 
zooms  from  under  10,000  to  about  a quarter  of  a million 
people.  By  contrast,  Palm  Beach,  located  on  Florida's 
Gold  Coast,  marks  the  season  from  Thanksgiving 
through  Easter,  and  the  population  increase  is 
somewhat  less  dramatic,  rising  from  around  11,000 year- 
round  residents  to  around  30,000. 

The  differences  do  not  end  there.  Ocean  City  hires 
numerous  seasonal  police  officers  to  help  handle  the 
crush  of  in-season  visitors,  while  Palm  Beach  does  not. 
Palm  Beach  is  a well-heeled  town,  with  both  old  and  new 
money,  and  as  Chief  Terlizzese  points  out,  his  officers 
are  " well  compensated  for  their  services  and,  in  return, 
residents  demand  a very  high  and  diversified  level  of  ser- 


vice. ” 

Even  the  two  men  are  different  in  some  respects. 
Whereas  Chief  Terlizzese  cut  his  law  enforcement  teeth 
with  1 7 years  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Police  Departmen  t. 
Ocean  City's  Chief  Pappas  is  a veteran  of  30  years  in  the 
Federal  narcotics  enforcement  sector  and  several  years 
in  criminal  justice  education.  To  be  fair,  they  are  also 
alike  in  that  they  both  hold  master's  degrees,  both  are 
well  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  organized  crime  enforce- 
ment and  both  run  their  agencies  with  a polished,  pro- 
gressive hand. 

In  the  double  interview  that  follows  on  page  10,  the  two 
chiefs  offer  just  such  a study  in  similarity  and  contrast 
Interviewed  by  Robert  Dompka,  a professor  at  Mon- 
tgomery College  in  Maryland,  Pappas  and  Terlizzese 
discuss  the  ins  and  outs  of  seasonal  policing,  the  distinc- 
tive training  emphases  of  their  departments  and  the  ef- 
fect of  their  proximity  to  the  ocean  on  the  policing  re- 
quirements of  the  two  communities.  Whether  you  're  a 
veteran  beach-goer  or  have  never  seen  the  ocean  before, 
you  're  in  for  a relaxing  two-page  vacation  with  two  law 
enforcement  veterans  as  your  eminently  capable  tour 
guides.  Grab  your  bathing  suit  and  sandals,  pour 
yourself  a cold  drink  and  turn  the  page. 
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Policing  in  an  oceanfront  resort  community 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  As  police  chiefs  in 
resort  communities,  I would  imagine  you  must  face  a 
rather  unusual  and  challenging  demand  on  police  ser- 
vices — sort  of  a feast  or  famine  situation  in  that  you 
have  the  in-season  demands  on  policing  and, 
presumably,  a more  relaxed  off-season  poUcing  style. 
How  do  you  approach  police  coverage  under  these  types 
of  circumstances? 

PAPPAS:  The  essential  services  offered  by  our  agency 
are  the  same  throughout  the  year:  We  protect  and  serve. 
However,  obviously  the  needs  of  the  community  change 
between  the  winter  and  summer  months.  In  the  winter 
we  concentrate  our  efforts  on  property  crime,  especially 
breaking  and  enterings  of  unattended  homes  or 
businesses.  We  also  work  toward  educating  the  public 
on  crime  prevention  methods,  increasing  neighborhood 
awareness,  and  we  re  involved  in  community  activities, 
such  as  our  Halloween  Party  for  children. 

During  the  summer  we  maximize  our  manpower  to 
provide  coverage  for  a population  that  increases  from 
approximately  10,000  to  225,000.  We  have  foot  patrol 
units  in  the  south  end  of  town  in  response  to  the  in- 
creased business  and  pedestrian  traffic.  We  increase  our 
traffic  safety  programs  to  deal  with  the  upswing  in  traf- 
fic accidents.  In  other  words,  we  become  very  enforce- 
ment oriented. 

TERLIZZESE:  Palm  Beach  has  a year-round  popula- 
tion of  approximately  11,000,  increasing  to  approx- 
imately 30,000  in  the  period  roughly  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Easter.  However,  in  the  past  few 
years  we  have  noticed  a dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  residents  who  are  remaining  in  Palm  Beach 
throughout  the  year.  Although  our  official  population 
statistics  do  not  yet  reflect  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  remain  throughout  the  year,  we  can  definite- 
ly see  a change  in  our  permanent/seasonal  populations. 
We  do  not  employ  any  seasonal  police  officers,  nor  do  we 
make  any  significant  change  in  scheduling  during  that 
period  known  as  “the  season."  The  only  seasonal  addi- 
tion to  our  department  is  a part-time  civilian  identifica- 
tion clerk. 

LEN:  Chief  Pappas,  since  you  hire  seasonal  personnel  in 
fairly  substantial  numbers,  this  must  present  some 
problems  with  training.  In  fact,  I can  see  possible  pro- 
blems with  all  personnel  functions:  selection,  assign- 
ment, supervision,  etc.  How  do  you  address  these  pro- 
blems? 

PAPPAS:  Although  our  seasonal  officer  program  is 
unique,  we  use  the  same  process  and  criteria  for  them  as 
we  do  for  permanent  employees.  We  begin  the  process 
by  sending  recruiting  teams  to  various  colleges  and 
target  our  drive  at  those  students  who  are  studying  law 
enforcement  or  are  in  law  school.  Qualified  applicants 
are  then  required  to  complete  a written  test,  physical 
and  psychological  examinations,  an  interview  and  a 
background  check. 

Training  for  our  seasonal  personnel  is  a very  concen- 
trated form  of  what  is  given  to  our  permanent  officers. 
After  completing  the  training,  officers  are  assigned  to  a 
field  training  officer,  the  last  step  in  the  process.  The 
summer  officer  must  receive  a satisfactory  evaluatior 
from  the  training  officer  to  remain  on  the  force  for  the 
season. 

LEN:  Does  any  one  aspect  of  the  seasonal  hiring  present 
greater  challenges  than  others? 

PAPPAS:  Although  we  emphasize  each  aspect  of  the 
process,  the  training  is  by  far  the  most  challenging.  We 
constantly  review  our  program  to  provide  as  much  infor 
mation  as  possible  in  a way  in  which  it  will  be  retained 
by  the  officer.  We  use  as  many  audio/visual  aids  and  on- 
the-job  examples  as  possible  so  the  officer  can  relate 
what  he  is  learning  to  the  job  he  will  be  expected  to  per- 
form. For  example,  during  the  segment  on  officer  sur- 
vival, each  summer  officer  must  successfully  complete  a 
scenario,  perhaps  a domestic  situation  or  traffic  stop,  in 
which  instructors  act  out  a potentially  hazardous  situa- 
tion. 

Administrative  flexibility 

LEN:  Seasonal  swings  on  demands  for  police  service 

must  play  havoc  with  scheduling  and  budgets.  Do  you 


make  any  unusual  concessions  to  this  aspect  of  your 
job? 

TERLIZZESE:  We  operate  with  a budget  of  $3.9 
million,  and  although  every  effort  is  made  to  make 
budgetary  allowances  for  all  of  our  needs,  there  are 
times  when  it’s  necessary  to  transfer  funds  from  one 
area  to  another  to  satisfy  requirements. 

As  I explained  earlier,  we  do  not  make  adjustments  to 
our  deployment  or  scheduling  procedures  as  a result  of 
population  changes.  Although  we  have  no  unusual  over- 
time or  vacation  structure,  all  of  our  officers  are  on  call 
in  cases  of  emergencies,  including  problems 
necessitating  police  action,  hurricanes,  etc.  Then  of- 
ficers work  overtime  and  rearrange  vacations  as  needed. 
One  example  of  this  was  the  grounding  of  the  freighter 
Mercedes  I in  the  north  end  of  our  town  during  a 
Thanksgiving  weekend  storm.  In  the  three-month 
period  until  the  freighter  was  finally  removed  from  the 
seawall  and  towed  away  to  become  an  artificial  reef,  the 
ship  required  seven-day-a-week,  around-the-clock  atten- 
tion from  the  police  department.  Our  overtime  costs 
directly  related  to  the  Mercedes  I,  in  the  period  between 
November  and  February,  amounted  to  nearly  $51,000. 
Police  officers  investigated  194  related  incidents.  Yet 
although  curiosity  seekers  and  members  of  the  news 
media  converged  on  the  area  in  great  numbers,  there 
were  no  cases  of  injuries,  only  minor  property  damage 
and  just  16  arrests. 

We've  also  experienced  several  periods  of  serious  ero- 
sion in  the  area  of  South  Ocean  Boulevard  known  as 
A I A,  which  were  directly  related  to  heavy  seas  and 
storm  periods.  During  periods  of  this  main  thoroughfare 
being  washed  out,  officers  were  deployed  to  man  bar- 
ricades and  reroute  traffic  as  needed. 

It’s  important  to  note  that  despite  the  considerable 
amount  of  time  which  was  taken  from  our  officers’ 
preventive  patrol  functions  to  attend  to  these  excep- 
tional situations,  we  still  realized  a five-percent  drop  in 
serious  crime  as  compared  to  1983.  Larcenies  were 
reduced  27  percent  and  the  recovery  of  stolen  property 
increased  by  four  percent  in  the  same  time  period. 

PAPPAS:  We  probably  have  a higher  overtime  budget 
per  man  than  most  departments,  and  officers  do  work  a 
lot  of  extra  hours  in  the  summer.  However,  they  ac- 
cumulate leave  time  and  take  extended  vacations  in  the 
winter  months. 

LEN:  Does  the  fact  that  you  hire  as  many  seasonal  of- 
ficers as  you  do,  Chief  Pappas,  pose  any  special  con- 
siderations as  far  as  court  cases  are  concerned? 


they  are  hired  that  they  will  be  expected  to  return  and 
fulfill  court  obligations  after  the  season.  Each  officer  is 
aware  of  this,  and  is  prepared  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned. 

LEN:  Do  the  courts  look  upon  the  seasonal  officers  any 
differently  from  the  full-time  Ocean  City  force? 

* 

PAPPAS:  The  courts  treat  the  seasonal  officers  the 
same  as  they  would  full-time  ones  in  regards  to 
testimony,  etc. 

The  lap  of  luxury 

LEN:  I get  a sense  that  there  are  some  distinct  dif- 
ferences between  your  respective  jurisdictions.  Could 
you  elaborate  on  just  what  type  of  towns  and  policing 
styles  we're  dealing  with  here? 

TERLIZZESE:  Palm  Beach  is  a thriving  residential, 
commercial  and  financial  community.  Residences  con- 
sist of  a majority  of  single  family  houses,  many  of  which 
are  extensive  enough  to  be  considered  estates,  plus  a 
variety  of  large  and  mid-sized  condominium  and  apart- 
ment buildings.  Most  of  the  houses  and  condos  would 
fall  into  the  luxury  category  in  terms  of  size  and  appoint- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  Breakers  Hotel,  there  are 
several  smaller  hotels  within  the  Town  of  Palm  Beach. 
However,  the  number  of  actual  hotel  rooms  is  small  con- 
sidering the  location  of  our  town  and  its  proximity  to  the 
ocean.  Our  local  government  has  enacted  ordinances 
prohibiting  the  rental  of  private  houses,  apartments  or 
rooms  for  less  than  a three-month  period.  This  ordinance 
has  the  result  of  eliminating  much  of  the  more  transient 
tourist  trade  which  might  be  expected  to  visit  an  ocean- 
front  community  such  as  ours.  Palm  Beach  is  definitely 
not  the  type  of  South  Florida  resort  community  which 
might  be  depicted  in  one  of  the  college  spring  break 
movies. 

LEN:  Ocean  City  seems  to  suggest  a small  town  during 
the  winter  months  and  one  large  open  bazaar  in  the  sum- 
mer, brimming  not  only  with  vacationers  but  part-time 
merchants  as  well.  Any  problems  with  those  merchants, 
Chief  Pappas? 

PAPPAS:  Well,  first  of  all,  we  can  be  characterized  as 
having  full  service  during  the  winter  and  extra  service 
during  the  summer.  But  to  answer  your  question,  mer- 
chants generally  show  a very  supportive  attitude 
toward  the  police.  We’ve  received  certificates  of  ap- 
preciation from  such  groups  as  the  Greater  Board  of 
Realtors  and  the  Downtown  Improvement  Association. 

LEN:  In  resort  communities,  one  often  runs  into  or- 


PAPPAS:  Seasonal  officers  are  informed  at  the  time 
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It’s  all  in  a day’s  work  as  Palm  Beach  officers  assist  in  the  removal  of  a beached  manatee. 
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‘Palm  Beach  is 
definitely  not  the 
type  of  South  Florida 
resort  community 
which  might  be 
depicted  in  one  of 
the  college  spring 
break  movies.’ 

Chief  Terlizzese 

dinances  that  seemed  destined  for  defiance:  dress  codes, 
laws  regarding  beverage  consumption  in  certain  areas, 
noise  control  ordinances  and  others.  To  look  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  vacationer,  aren’t  we  at  the  beach 
for  sun  and  fun  and  freedom  from  certain  day-to-day 
constraints? 

PAPPAS:  The  ordinances  we  have  in  effect  are  there  as 
protections  for  both  visitors  and  residents.  When  so 
many  people  occupy  a small  section  of  land,  it  is 
necessary,  for  instance,  to  have  a noise  ordinance 
restricting  the  noise  anyone  can  make.  Blankets  may 
not  be  worn  on  the  boardwalk  because  of  shoplifting 
that  takes  place  in  boardwalk  businesses,  using 
blankets  as  concealment.  We  also  have  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  occupation  of  the  beach  from  10:00  P.M.  to 
6:00  A.M.  The  beach  cleaning  vehicles  operate  during 
that  time,  and  this  ordinance  prevents  accidents  that 
could  occur  otherwise. 

LEN:  What  about  Palm  Beach,  Chief  Terlizzese?  While 
you  may  not  draw  a “spring  break”  type  of  crowd,  is 
there  any  pressure  exerted  on  your  department  by 
wealthy,  influential  residents? 

TERLIZZESE:  The  members  of  the  Palm  Beach  Police 
Department  are  well  compensated  for  their  services, 
and  in  return  our  residents  demand  a very  high  and 
diversified  level  of  services.  The  department  regularly 
responds  to  incidents  where  it  is  not  necessarily  con- 
templated that  an  arrest  will  be  made.  Saving  lives  and 
aiding  the  injured,  locating  lost  persons,  keeping  the 
peace  and  providing  for  many  other  miscellaneous 
needs  are  basic  services  provided  by  our  department.  To 
satisfy  these  requests,  the  department  responds  to  calls 
for  service  and  renders  aid  or  advice  as  indicated  by  a 
given  situation. 

We  spend  a sizable  portion  of  our  budget  on  training. 
During  training,  a heavy  concentration  centers  on  the 
field  of  human  relations  and  community  relations,  and 
the  use  of  tact  and  diplomacy  when  dealing  with  the 
public.  Our  officers  preserve  public  favor  by  constantly 
demonstrating  absolute,  impartial  service  by  offering 
individual  service  and  friendship  to  all  members  of  the 
public  without  regard  to  their  wealth  or  social  standing, 
and  by  readily  exercising  courtesy  and  good  humor  to  all 
residents,  business  persons  and  vistors  alike.  We’ve 
established  strong  ties  with  our  residents  through  pro- 
grams such  as  “Park- Walk-Talk,”  wherein  uniformed 
police  officers  leave  their  patrol  vehicles  and  walk  in 
their  assigned  zones  and  talk  with  the  residents  and 
business  persons.  This  program  adds  a personal  dimen- 
sion to  police  protection  and  service  and  has  proved  in- 
valuable  in  maintaining  and  improving  the 
department’s  contact  with  citizens. 

LEN:  Let’s  turn  briefly  to  another  aspect  of  policing  in  a 
beachfront  resort:  water  patrols.  What  do  you  depart- 
ments have  in  the  way  of  special  units  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems tied  directly  to  the  surrounding  waters? 

PAPPAS:  The  Town  of  Ocean  City  has  its  own  beach 
patrol,  and  we’re  fortunate  to  have  a Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion here  in  town.  In  addition,  our  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment has  a scuba  team,  and  the  Maryland  Marine  Police 
have  an  office  in  Salisbury. 


TERLIZZESE:  The  Palm  Beach  Police  Department  Has 
a dive  team  composed  of  a dive  master  and  four  patrol 
officers  who  train  together  regularly  and  who  can  be 
called  upon  whenever  needed.  The  team  is  used  for 
search  and  recovery  operations  in  the  investigation  of 
traffic  and  other  accidents,  as  well  as  in  criminal  activi- 
ty, including  drug-related  investigations. 

We  also  have  one  full-time  sworn  officer  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Special  Services  Division  who  is 
designated  as  Marine  Patrol  Officer.  He  operates  a 
19-foot  Mako  boat  on  a full-time  basis.  We  also  work 
closely  with  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Florida  Marine  Patrol 
and  U.S.  Customs  where  appropriate.  The  10-member 
beach  patrol  has  just  recently  come  under  the  control  of 
the  police  department.  Our  lifeguards  and  beach  patrol 
personnel  are  all  highly  trained  and  accomplished  in  the 
area  of  lifesaving  and  the  protection  of  our  beaches. 

We  also  experience  on  occasion  reportings  of  sharks, 
usually  migrating  from  northern  waters  on  their  way  to 
warm  waters  further  south.  When  sharks  are  sighted, 
our  beach  patrol  personnel  are  authorized  to  direct  peo- 
ple from  the  water  and,  when  appropriate,  the  beaches 
are  closed  for  short  periods  of  time. 

LEN:  If,  as  you  say,  the  sharks  migrate  from  northern 
waters,  does  that  suggest  the  possibility  that  Ocean 
City  has  or  had  a problem  with  sharks? 

PAPPAS:  Luckily,  we  have  not  experienced  such  a 
problem.  If  something  of  this  type  did  occur,  it  would  be 
handled  primarily  by  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Ocean 
City  Beach  Patrol. 

LEN:  Chief  Terlizzese,  you  mentioned  earlier  the 
Breakers  Hotel  and  the  sizable  number  of  luxury  homes 
and  estates  in  your  jurisdiction.  Do  these  pose  any  par- 
ticular concerns  as  far  as  security  or  police  patrol  are 
concerned? 

TERLIZZESE:  The  Breakers  Hotel  has  a private 
security  force  which  operates  within  the  area  of  the  hotel 
and  its  grounds  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  guests 
and  employees.  In  the  event  of  a theft  or  assault  or  any 
other  situation  requiring  police  services,  my  depart- 
ment is  called  in  to  conduct  an  investigation  or  make  an 
arrest. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  patrol  operations  is  such  that 
we  do  not  have  a need  to  provide  extra  coverage  to 
specific  residences  that  might  contain  an  unusual 
amount  of  valuable  possessions.  The  town  is  divided  in- 
to four  zones  or  patrol  areas,  each  covered  by  one  officer 
with  additional  officers  acting  as  cover  cars  and  pro- 
viding assistance  where  needed.  These  uniformed  of- 
ficers are  supplemented  by  our  plainclothes  tactical 
squad  consisting  of  a lieutenant,  sergeant  and  six  patrol 
officers,  who  engage  in  various  selective  enforcement 
operations  as  needed. 

Alarming  facts 

LEN:  What  about  private  security  or  alarm  services? 
I’m  sure  that  the  number  of  seasonally  vacant  homes 


‘Obviously  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to 
provide  a system  of 
door  checks  in 
which  easy  unit  or 
business  is  physically 
checked.  Instead  we 
rely  heavily  on  an 
intensified  program 
which  teaches 
prevention  methods.’ 

Chief  Pappas 


Officer  Chenry  Baughman  of  the  Palm  Beach  PD  has  a 
slippery  suspect  on  his  hands  as  he  responds  to  a call  of 
a reptilian  trespasser  in  a Palm  Beach  garden. 


common  to  resort  areas  must  require  something  in  the 
way  of  individual  approaches  to  home  security. 

TERLIZZESE:  Several  private  security  services  are 
licensed  to  operate  within  the  Town  of  Palm  Beach,  and 
various  private  citizens  and  businesses  use  these  ser- 
vices. The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  private  securi- 
ty is  not  excessive  and  is  probably  consistent  with  other 
similar  communities  around  the  country. 

Any  problems  relating  to  false  alarm  calls  have  been 
addressed  through  a town  ordinance  that  includes 
specific  fines  for  false  alarms  caused  by  human  error  or 
mechanical  malfunction.  Residents  are  required  to 
register  their  alarm  systems  with  the  police  depart- 
ment. Patrol  officers  respond  to  every  alarm  call  and  if  a 
call  is  found  to  be  a false  alarm,  one  of  the  individuals 
listed  on  the  registration  card  is  called  to  the  scene, 
along  with  a representative  of  the  alarm  company,  who 
resets  the  alarm. 

PAPPAS:  Regarding  alarms,  most  of  the  alarms  in 
Ocean  City  are  connected  to  a central  alarm  house, 
which  notifies  us  when  an  alarm  is  activated.  In  terms  of 
the  security  of  vacant  homes,  obviously  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  provide  a system  of  door  checks  in  which  each 
unit  or  business  is  physically  checked.  Instead  we  rely 
heavily  on  an  intensified  public  education  program 
which  teaches  prevention  methods.  We  also  strongly  en- 
courage neighborhood  awareness  so  neighbors  will  take 
responsibility  for  each  other’s  homes. 

LEN:  How  about  Palm  Beach?  Are  your  residents  in- 
volved in  any  kind  of  crime  prevention  activity? 

TERLIZZESE:  One  of  my  first  projects  after  taking 
over  as  chief  in  1978  was  the  formation  of  Palm  Beach 
Crime  Watch  Inc.  Approximately  2,000  Palm  Beach 
residents  have  joined  Crime  Watch  over  the  past  six 
years.  The  organization  is  administered  by  the  police 
department's  crime  prevention  unit,  and  many  of  the 
services  offered  to  the  community,  including  residential 
and  commercial  security  surveys,  lectures  and  classes  in 
burglary  prevention,  personal  safety  and  child  protec- 
tion, are  presented  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  police 
department  and  Palm  Beach  Crime  Watch  Inc.  Crime 
Watch  members  are  kept  abreast  of  local  trends  in 
criminal  activity,  current  programs  and  projects 
through  the  monthly  Crime  Watcher  newsletter. 
Residents  use  their  Crime  Watch  identification 
numbers  to  report  a wide  variety  of  situations,  such  as 
suspicious  persons,  vehicles  or  activities,  trespassing, 
traffic  problems,  noise  disturbances,  found  property 
and  many  others.  We  receive  over  800  such  calls  from 
concerned  citizens  each  year. 
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Perimeter  defenses , 


Drug-interdiction  system  ripped  in  GAO  study 
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smaiJ  percentage,  Fossett  said, 
believed  that  NNBIS  actually 
hampered  drug  enforcement  ef- 
forts. 

The  report  also  said  NNBIS  ef- 
forts were  directed  almost  ex- 
clusively toward  the  interdiction 
of  marijuana,  and  that  NNBIS 
played  virtually  no  part  in 
seizures  of  cocaine.  Drug  enforce- 
ment officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
say  cocaine  is  the  drug  they  are 
most  concerned  about. 

According  to  Ted  Mehl,  a staff 
member  of  English’s  information 
subcommittee,  the  one-year 
study  by  the  GAO  has  shown  that 
very  little  headway  has  been 
made  because  there  “is  very  little 
effective  coordination  between 
agencies  responsible  for  drug  in- 
terdiction.” 


Mehl  attributes  the  poor  show- 
ing to  a lack  of  resources,  and 
noted,  “If  it  wasn’t  so  serious  it 
would  be  comical.” 

Mehl  added  that  if  tactical  in- 
telligence could  be  coordinated 
between  the  agencies  so  that  the 
limited  resources  could  be  placed 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  NNBIS  might  be  in  a better 
position  for  interdiction. 

"We  find  the  interdiction  agen- 
cies to  have  little  or  no  in- 
telligence to  respond  to  and  we 
find  that  deplorable,”  Mehl 
observed.  “The  DEA  has  a 
responsibility  of  collecting  in- 
telligence overseas.  DEA  chooses 
not  to  emphasize  that  portion  of 
their  responsibility,  so  there  is 
none.  The  military  recently 
started  providing  A WACs  [radar- 
equipped  planes]  for  support  to 


Customs  but  we  recently  found  as 
a result  of  a capture  of  a drug 
smuggler  that  the  drug  smug- 
glers have  2,500  hours  worth  of 
tape  of  the  communications  bet- 
ween Customs  officials  and  the 
A WACs  planes  that  were  looking 
for  the  drug  smuggler.  It’s  a 
Keystone  Cop  operation.” 

Soon  after  it  began,  NNBIS 
drew  harsh  criticism  from  then- 
DEA  administrator  Francis  M. 
Mullen  Jr.,  who  called  the  system 
an  intellectual  fraud  that  “has 
made  no  contribution  to  the  Ad- 
ministration’s drug  interdiction 
efforts.” 

Because  NNBIS  has  no  budget 
of  its  own,  it  is  funded  through 
contributions  from  the  agencies 
that  use  its  services.  Mehl  said 
that  no  money  is  currently  being 


contributed  to  NNBIS.  "No  one 
has  determined  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  contributed  to 
NNBIS.  The  important  thing  to 
us,  I guess,  is  that  no  new  money 
is  provided  for  the  drug  interdic- 
tion program.  It’s  just  money 
taken  from  interdiction  agencies 
put  into  an  entity,  NNBIS,  if  you 
will,  that  doesn  't  have  a budget  to 
do  the  same  things  the  interdic- 
tion agencies  were  supposed  to 
do.” 

According  to  Mehl,  the  original 
purpose  of  NNBIS  is  debatable. 
No  charter  or  objectives  were  ever 
mapped  out  for  the  program  and, 
he  said,  NNBIS  was  organized  ac- 
cording to  guidelines  set  forth  in  a 
press  release  from  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. “It’s  very  difficult 
to  measure  its  effectiveness  when 


the  Vice  President’s  office  says 
you  cannot  measure  that  which  is 
immeasurable,”  Mehl  said. 

“How  do  you  determine  what 
kind  of  job  they’re  doing  when 
you  don’t  even  know  what  their 
job  is,  nor  do  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  job  in  the  specific  loca- 
tions?” he  asked. 

In  defense  of  NNBIS,  Meredith 
Armstrong,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  Vice  President's  office,  said 
the  GAO  report  “has  some  valid 
comments,  but  it  presumes  that 
we  planned  to  do  more  than  we  ac- 
tually intended  to.  I think  the 
crux  of  the  problem  is  that  GAO 
is  attempting  to  judge  a 
‘maverick’  organization  against 
the  criteria  of  a huge, 
bureaucratic  agency,  which  is  not 
a fair  assessment.” 
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Senate  OK’s  revision  of  1968  gun  control  act 
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guise  of  ‘gun  shows’  are  now 
allowed  to  sell  weapons  basically 
anywhere  in  the  state.  Originally, 
S.49  did  exactly  that.  They  could 
sell  weapons  anywhere.  Now  they 
can  only  do  it  at  a ‘gun  show.  ’ The 
clause  under  Mr.  McClure’s  bill  is 
basically  ‘Hey,  I’m  a dealer, 
you’re  a dealer  — let’s  have  a gun 
show.'  It  could  be  a backyard, 
street  corner  or  schoolyard." 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
McClure  bill  will  seriously 


hamper  efforts  by  law  enforce- 
ment to  control  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns. 

William  Summers,  supervising 
attorney  for  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(IACP),  said  that  by  allowing  the 
interstate  purchase  of  handguns 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  law  enforcement  to  keep  track 
of  the  gun  ownership  of  those  who 
are  prohibited  from  owning 
weapons. 


‘‘It  will  be  easy  for  an  in- 
dividual to  cross  a state  line  and 
purchase  a gun  in  another  state. 

Now  there  is  a requirement  in  the 
bill  that  has  been  passed  in  the 
Senate  that  before  a dealer  can 
sell  a handgun  or  a firearm  to  any 
individual  it  has  to  be  legal  in 
both  the  state  where  the  dealer  is 
located  and  the  state  where  the 
purchaser  lives.  That  places  a 
tremendous  burden,  I believe,  on 
the  gun  dealer." 


Airline  industry  skeptical  of 
plan  to  revive  sky  marshals 
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airplane  that  gets  of  the  ground.” 
However,  in  contrast  to  the 
views  held  by  Wallis  and  Pyle, 
Bishop  does  not  see  a great  deal  of 
danger  in  having  armed  guards 
aboard  flights.  ‘‘When  you  have 
armed  personnel  on  an  aircraft, 

Books:  kids’ 
guide  to 
safety,  crime 
prevention 

Continued  from  Page  6 
to  discuss  the  various  topic  areas 
with  the  recipient  of  the  book.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  material  dis- 
cussed in  the  manual  requires 
feedback  from  an  interested  per- 
son, especially  an  adult.  Conse- 
quently, I highly  endorse  this 
guide  for  use  by  teachers  and 
youth-group  leaders  who  are  in 
need  of  materials  on  crime  preven- 
tion and  personal  safety. 


there’s  always  an  element  of 
danger.  I think  it’s  relative;  on  a 
scale  of  one  to  ten,  the  danger 
would  be  about  three.” 

Agreeing  with  Graziano’s 
observations,  Wallis  and  Bishop 
both  maintained  that  security  at- 
tention should  be  focused  on 
preventing  firearms  from  being 
carried  on  board,  whether  by  well 
intentioned  individuals  or  poten- 
tial hijackers.  ‘‘Any  ‘goodie’  who 
brings  a gun  on  board  could  have 
that  gun  used  against  either  his 
own  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  the 
people  on  the  airplane,”  Wallis 
said 

Said  Bishop,  “The  best  hopes 
for  dealing  with  problems  of  sky- 
jacking have  to  do  with  ground 
control,  passenger  control  prior  to 
take  off.  It's  a question  of  com- 
petence, education,  re-education, 
attention  to  duty,  sound  simple 
procedures  that  can  be  followed 
whenever  possible.  But  as  long 
you’ve  got  the  human  element  in 
there,  there  will  be  failings.” 

According  to  Wallis,  there 
must  be  a continual  process  of 
upgrading  ground  security 


devices,  such  as  the  X-ray 
machines  through  which  luggage 
is  passed  and  the  magnetometers 
(metal  detectors)  through  which 
passsengers  must  pass  on  their 
way  to  the  gate.  ‘‘I’d  like  to  see  a 
closer  liaison  between  the  in- 
dustry and  the  manufacturers  of 
high-tech  equipment  to  insure 
there  is  the  right  equipment  on 
the  ground.  I’d  like  to  see  much 
better  training  and  much  better 
management  of  the  people  who 
are  working  on  the  ground 
because  after  all,  old  equipment 
with  a good  worker  is  more  effi- 
cient than  new  equipment  with  a 
bad  worker.” 

Wallis  also  stressed  the  need  for 
airports  to  scrutinize  the  passes 
given  out  to  staff  before  an 
airplane  takes  off.  If  passes  aren’t 
carefully  checked,  Wallis  noted,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  a 
perpetrator  to  stash  weapons  or 
drugs  on  a plane  while  it  is  still  on 
the  ground. 

/ For  more  on  President 
Reagan's  counterterrorism  pro- 
nouncements, see  story,  Page  3.1 


New  York  urges  informers 
to  GIVE  TIP  on  drug  crimes 


Continued  from  Page  7 

the  hot  line  opened.  "We  must 

begin  to  take  charge  of  our  lives." 

Although  New  York  is  the  only 
state  with  a drug-crime  reporting 
hot  line,  many  of  the  privately  run 
tipster  services  get  tips  about 
drug  crimes  and  pass  them  on  to 
police.  The  California-based  ser- 
vice called  WeTip  has  a national 
toll-free  number,  800-73-CRIME, 
which  takes  anonymous  calls  on 
all  types  of  crime,  including  drug 
deals.  So  do  such  local  services  as 
Crime  Stoppers,  Crime  Alert,  Tip 
and  Silent  Witness.  WeTip  and 
the  local  services  pay  rewards, 
generally  running  from  $25  to 
$500,  for  information  that  leads 
to  a conviction.  New  York  State’s 
GIVE  TIP  offers  no  rewards. 

As  illegal  drug  trafficking  has 
ballooned  into  a megabillion- 
dollar  business  (estimated  at  $79 
billion  in  1980),  the  number  of 
community-based  phone  help 
lines  for  addicts  has  proliferated. 


Carl  Hampton,  a spokesman  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug 
Abuse  (NIDA),  said,  ‘‘We  know  of 
170-odd  community-based  drug 
treatment  programs  nationwide 
that  offer  prevention  and  in- 
tervention services  for  young  peo- 
ple. Most  of  them  probably  have 
help  lines.” 

Some  of  them  may  get  calls 
about  drug-related  crimes  and 
relay  them  to  police,  but  that’s 
not  their  primary  purpose. 
‘‘Those  help  lines  are  mainly  for 
kids  who  are  calling  because  they 
were  at  a party  last  night  and 
they  smoked  six  joints  and  stayed 
up  all  night  and  drank  some  booze 
this  morning,”  Hampton  said. 

NIDA  has  its  own  national  toll- 
free  number,  800-638-2045,  but  it 
is  mainly  for  organizations  that 
want  technical  assistance  for 
drug  prevention  programs.  "We 
get  some  calls  from  parents,” 
Hampton  explained,  “but  we  ser- 
vice primarily  organizations  like 


churches  and  PTA’s  that  are  try- 
ing to  develop  or  improve 
community-based  prevention 
programs.” 

The  only  national  help  line  for 
drug  abusers  is  800-COCAINE, 
designed  to  give  advice  and  help 
to  addicts  of  the  currently  chic 
drug.  It  averages  1 ,000  calls  a day 
— between  40  and  50  percent  of 
them  from  women.  The  burgeon- 
ing use  of  cocaine  by  women  does 
not  necessarily  portend  a surge  in 
female  crime,  though;  researchers 
have  found  that  most  women  ad- 
dicts get  cocaine  from  men,  not  by 
theft  or  embezzlement. 

• 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
respondence to  his  office  at  65 1 
Colonial Blvd,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ 07675. 


The  bottom  line  is  that  a gun 
dealer  must  know  the  laws  in  both 
states  along  with  specific  com- 
munity ordinances  that  apply. 
Summers  said  that  while  the  laws 
may  be  the  same  in  two  areas,  dif- 
ferent court  jurisdictions  may 
place  different  interpretations  on 
the  laws.  “Not  only  will  it  make 
law  enforcement’s  job  virtually 
impossible  to  prevent  handguns 
from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands, 
it  will  make  the  gun  dealer's  life 
totally  miserable,”  he  observed. 

Summers  added  that  although 
several  states  require  no  waiting 
period  to  purchase  a handgun,  a 
rapid  check  is  made  throughout 
the  state  when  an  individual  buys 
a gun  to  make  sure  the  purchaser 
is  legally  able  to  own  the  weapon. 
By  allowing  interstate  purchases, 


Summers  charged,  an  individual 
could  bypass  this  check  by  buy- 
ing a gun  in  a neighboring  state. 

Nancy  Norell,  a spokeswoman 
for  Sen.  McClure,  dismissed  those 
charges  by  saying  the  only 
change  in  that  area  would  be  the 
need  for  a warrant  in  order  to 
search  the  records  of  firearms 
dealers. 

“We  think  it’s  going  to  help  law 
enforcement,”  Norell  said, 
“because  it’s  an  encouragement 
for  them  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  dealers  who  they  really 
have  cause  to  believe  are  breaking 
the  law  rather  than  to  just  go  out 
and  brand  them  in  the  hopes  that 
they'll  just  sort  of  stumble  on 
something  that's  wrong.  They’ll 
be  inclined  to  just  go  after  people 
who  are  breaking  the  law.” 


Supreme  Court  Briefs: 
the  fleeing-felon  decision 


Continued  from  Page  7 
officer  and  no  threat  to  others,  the 
harm  resulting  from  failing  to  ap- 
prehend him  does  not  justify  the 
use  of  deadly  force  to  do  so.  It  is 
no  doubt  unfortunate  when  a sus- 
pect who  is  in  sight  escapes,  but 
the  fact  that  the  police  arrive  a lit- 
tle late  or  are  a little  slower  afoot 
does  not  always  justify  killing  the 
suspect.  A police  officer  may  not 
seize  an  unarmed,  non-dangerous 
suspect  by  shooting  him  dead.” 
However,  the  Court  did  note 
the  circumstances  when  use  of 
deadly  physical  force  would  be 
deemed  reasonable: 

“Where  the  officer  had  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the 
suspect  poses  a threat  of  serious 
physical  harm,  either  to  the  of- 
ficer or  to  others,  it  is  not  con- 
stitutionally unreasonable  to  pre- 
vent escape  by  using  deadly  force. 
Thus,  if  the  suspect  threatens  the 
officer  with  a weapon  or  there  is 


probable  cause  to  believe  that  he 
has  committed  a crime  involving 
the  infliction  or  threatened  inflic- 
tion of  serious  physical  harm, 
deadly  force  may  be  used  if 
necessary  to  prevent  escape,  and 
if,  where  feasible,  some  warning 
has  been  given.” 

Reasonableness  is  the  Key 

As  regular  readers  of  this  col- 
umn can  see,  the  Court  has  once 
again  admonished  the  law  en- 
forcement community  that  ac- 
tions must  be  reasonable,  and 
that  it  is  clearly  unreasonable  to 
shoot  an  unarmed  fleeing  felon. 
(Tennessee  v.  Gamer,  no.  83-1035 
and  Memphis  P.D.  v.  Garner,  no. 
83-1070). 

• 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


Letters:  The  facts  behind  ML  Dora’s 
drive  toward  accredited  status 
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1983.  Many  long,  arduous  hours 
were  devoted  to  this  endeavor.  As 
a result  of  the  assessment.  Mount 
Dora  was  found  to  have  complied 
with  90  percent  of  the  applicable 
standards. 

As  soon  as  the  commission 
finalized  the  standards  for  law  en- 
forcement accreditation  and 
established  procedures  for  ap- 
plication, this  agency  applied  for 
formal  accreditation.  The  on-site 
assessment,  conducted  by  three 
chiefs  of  police  with  outstanding 
credentials,  was  thorough  in 
every  respect. 

Asa  result  of  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  of  every  member  of 
this  agency,  accredited  status 
was  awarded  on  May  22,  1984. 

I have  gone  to  some  length  to 
explain  our  involvement  in  this 
worthy  endeavor  to  rebut  your 
statement:  “ The  first  police 
department  to  become  accredited 


in  the  United  States  was  a very 
small  department,  Mt.  Dora,  Fla. 
You  don’t  think  that  was  an  acci- 
dent, do  you?" 

If  you  are  alluding  to  some 
foregone  arrangements  between 
this  agency  and  the  Commission 
on  Accreditation,  then  I challenge 
you  to  provide  some  basis  in  fact 
I should  think  that  a person  in 
your  position  of  leadership  and 
responsibility  would  speak  to 
specific  issues  based  on  your  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the 
issue.  By  your  offhand  remarks 
you  have  cast  a shadow  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  agency  and  its  per- 
sonnel who  labored  so  hard  to 
gain  this  recognition  and  honor.  I 
would  hope  that  in  the  future  you 
research  your  subject  before  you 
speak. 

BOB  ROBERTS 
Chief  of  Police 
Mount  Dora,  Fla. 
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Police  Chief.  The  village  of  Plain- 
field,  111.,  a community  of  4,000 
residents  in  a growing  area  on  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area,  is  seeking 
qualified  applicants  for  the  posi- 
tion of  police  chief.  The  depart- 
ment consists  of  10  sworn  of- 
ficers, including  the  chief,  along 
with  part-time  and  auxiliary  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  have  at  least 
five  years  of  public  law  enforce- 
ment experience  and  a minimum 
of  five  years  command  and  super- 
visory experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Strong  management  and 
administrative  skills  are  essen- 
tial. A bachelor's  degree  in  law  en- 
forcement is  desired,  but  not 
essential. 

Salary  range  for  ‘he  position  is 
$28,000  to  $31,000,  plus  fringe 
benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  docu- 
menting history  of  successful  law 
enforcement  ability,  plus  names 
of  three  professional  references, 
to:  Vera  Krnac,  Village  Clerk, 
Plainfield  Village  Hall,  1400 
North  Division  Street,  Plainfield, 
IL  60544,  Attn:  Police  Commis- 
sioner. An  application  packet  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail,  including 
application  form,  community 
data  and  details  of  selection  pro- 
cess. All  applications  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidentiality.  The 
deadline  for  receipt  of  resumes  is 
August  30,  1985. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  City  of  Bellevue,  Wash., 
population  80,000,  is  seeking  an 
experienced  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  and  have  a minimum 
of  two  years  of  college  and  12 
months  experience  as  a sworn, 
full-time  municipal  or  county 
police  officer. 

Salary  ranges  from  $1,907  to 
$2,293  per  month,  depending  on 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,442  per  month.  Excellent 
medical,  dental  and  retirement 


benefits  are  included,  along  with 
11  paid  holidays  and  13  days  an- 
nual leave  to  start.  All  uniforms 
and  equipment  provided. 

To  inquire  or  apply,  write  or 
call:  Personnel  Department,  City 
of  Bellevue,  P.O.  Box  90012, 
Bellevue,  WA  98009.  Telephone: 
(206)  455-7854. 

Police  Officers.  The  Oakland 
Police  Department  is  seeking  ad- 
ditional officers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old  prior  to  appointment, 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  and  hold  a valid  California 
driver’s  license  prior  to  appoint- 
ments. 

The  positions  offer  promotional 
opportunities,  educational  incen- 
tives and  a starting  salary  of 
$2,045.80  per  month  while  atten- 
ding the  police  academy.  Top 
salary  is  $36,141.88  per  year  (in- 
cluding holiday,  uniform  and 
longevity  pay).  Benefits  include 
paid  medical,  dental  and  sick 
leave  benefits,  three  weeks  an- 
nual paid  vacation,  college  and/or 
course  tuition  reimbursement 
and  retirement  at  age  50. 

To  apply,  write  or  call:  Oakland 
Police  Department,  Recruiting 
Unit,  455  Seventh  Street,  Room 
120,  Oakland,  CA  94607.  Tel.: 
(415)  273-3338.  The  department  is 
an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer.  Females  and 
minorities  desired. 

Chief  of  University  Police.  Sul 
Ross  State  University  is  seeking 
to  fill  this  administrative  posi- 
tion, beginning  September  1, 
1985.  The  job  involves  manage- 
ment and  supervision  of  a univer- 
sity police  department  with  five 
officers. 

Responsibilities  include:  securi- 
ty of  university  students,  person- 
nel and  facilities;  enforcement  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  laws;  traf- 
fic control,  and  parking. 

A minimum  of  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  a 


related  area  is  required.  A 
master's  degree  and  management 
are  preferred.  Salary  is  com- 
petitive based  on  qualifications 
and  experience,  and  includes  an 
excellent  benefit  package. 

Sul  Ross  State  University  is 
located  in  the  Big  Bend  Country 
of  Western  Texas,  on  a 600-acre 
campus  with  35  buildings  and  100 
apartment  units.  The  university 
has  an  enrollment  of  1,700 
students. 

Review  of  applications  will 
begin  August  16,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  position  is  filled. 
To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, resume,  official  transcripts 
and  three  letters  of  reference  to: 
Personnel  Office,  Box  C-13,  Sul 
Ross  State  University,  Alpine, 
TX  79832.  An  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

Deputy  Director,  Institutional 
Services.  The  Dallas  County, 
Tex.,  Juvenile  Department  is 
seeking  an  experienced  profes- 
sional to  handle  the  department’s 
institutional  and  psychological 
services. 

Requirements  for  the  position 
include  eight  years  experience  in 
human  services  and  dem- 
onstrated administrative  or 
management  ability.  A master’s 
degree  is  preferred. 

Starting  salary  has  been  set  at 
$3,203  per  month.  Closing  date 
for  applications  is  August  23. 

To  apply,  write  to:  Candice 
Chaffee,  Director  of  Personnel, 
Dallas  County  Juvenile  Depart- 
ment, 4711  Harry  Hines  Blvd., 
Dallas.  TX  75235. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Ar- 
lington, Tex.,  is  seeking  new  of- 
ficers for  its  police  department. 
Arlington  is  located  near  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth. 

Applicants  must  be  between 
age  21  and  35,  with  weight  pro- 
portionate to  height  (maximum 
weight  is  three  pounds  per  inch  of 
height).  Vision  must  be  no  worse 
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than  20/100  uncorrected,  correc- 
table to  20/20,  and  applicants 
must  have  a college  degree. 

The  position  of  police  officer  of- 
fers an  entry-level  salary  of 
$1,605  per  month,  up  to  a top  pay 
of  $2,153.  Among  the  fringe 
benefits  are  three  to  four  weeks 
paid  vacation  (depending  on 
longevity),  nine  paid  holidays  per 
year,  paid  health  and  life  in- 
surance, college  tuition  reim- 
bursement program,  sick  leave, 
and  all  uniforms  and  equipment 
furnished.  Police  officers  par- 
ticipate in  the  Texas  Municipal 
Retirement  System. 

To  obtain  further  information, 
write  to:  Police  Recruiting  Office, 
Arlington  Police  Department, 
6000  W.  Pioneer  Parkway,  Ar- 
lington. TX  76013. 

Police  Officers.  The  City  of 
Florence,  S.C.,  is  seeking  career 
law  enforcement  officers.  The 
department,  which  has  an 
authorized  strength  of  75  sworn 
and  civilian  employees,  serves  a 
population  of  approximately 
32,000. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  with  high  school 
diploma  or  GED.  All  applicants 
must  be  able  to  acquire  a valid 
South  Carolina  driver's  license. 
Copies  of  valid  driver’s  license, 
birth  certificate,  high  school 
diploma  and  military  discharge 
papers  (where  applicable)  must 
accompany  application.  All  ap- 
plicants must  satisfactorily  com- 
plete a background  investigation, 
written  test,  psychological  ex- 
amination, series  of  interviews, 
polygraph  examination,  dexteri- 
ty exam  and  medical. 

Florence  police  officers  work  a 
4-10  work  schedule.  Salary  for  the 
position  ranges  from  $12,700  to 
$13,000,  plus  benefit  and 
employee  package  that  includes  a 
college  tuition  reimbursement 
program. 

To  obtain  additional  informa- 
tion, write  or  call:  Personnel 
Department,  Room  103-C, 
Drawer  PP,  City-County  Com- 
plex, Florence,  SC  29501. 
Telephone:  (803)  665-3158. 

Security  Director.  York  College, 
in  York,  Pa.,  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of  director  of 
security. 

Responsibilities  of  the  position 


include  the  supervision,  direction 
and  scheduling  of  the  college’s  all- 
student  security  force,  develop- 
ing and  implementing  physical 
security  for  the  campus,  and  ef- 
fective liaison  with  students, 
faculty,  staff  and  local  police. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  preferably  in 
police  administration,  or  a related 
field.  Four  years  supervisory  ex- 
perience in  law  enforcement  or 
civilian  security  is  also  required. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Director  of  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, York  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Country  Club  Road, 
York,  PA  17405. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  pop.  68,000,  is 
accepting  applications  for  lateral 
entry,  non-supervisory  positions. 
Advancement  and  career  develop- 
ment  opportunities  offered. 
Salary  is  $14,598-$16,899  per 
year;  excellent  benefit  package  in- 
cluded. 

Applicants  must  meet  basic  re- 
quirements for  police  officer  posi- 
tions, including:  be  a U.S.  citizen; 
present  original  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  certificate 
meeting  minimum  state  stan- 
dards; have  already  reached  the 
age  of  21;  be  able  to  obtain  a valid 
North  Carolina  driver’s  license; 
provide  proof  of  military  service 
(Discharge  DD-214)  if  a veteran; 
no  felony  or  misdemeanor  convic- 
tions, and  be  in  good  physical  con- 
dition (vision  correctable  to  20/20 
in  both  eyes  and  free  from  color 
blindness). 

Lateral  entry  applicants  must 
also  be  currently  certified  as  a law 
enforcement  officer  and  have  two 
years  of  experience  and  be  cur- 
rently employed  as  a law  enforce- 
ment officer. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  ap- 
ply at  any  time  to:  City  of 
Fayetteville  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, Room  123  City  Hall,  116 
Green  Street,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28301.  The  City  of  Fayetteville  is 
an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

• 

If  you're  looking  for  a few  good 
men  or  women,  look  no  further 
than  the  Jobs  page  of  Law  En- 
forcement News.  It's  the  right 
place  to  advertise  for  personnel 
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Upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

16-20.  National  Police  Planners  Conference. 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Police  Planners.  To  be  held  in  Portsmouth. 
Va.  Fee:  $196  (members).  $215  (non- 
members). 

16-19.  Internal  Affairs/Deadly  Force. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  Tuition:  $260. 

16-20.  Annual  Training  Conference.  Spon- 
sored by  the  the  International  Association 
of  Women  Police.  To  be  held  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska.  Registration  fee:  $160. 

16- 20.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by;  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

17- 18.  Advanced  Weaponry.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga. 

17- 19.  Stakeouts,  Surveillance  and  Under- 
cover Techniques.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $176. 

18- 20.  23rd  Annual  Seminar  on  Determin- 
ing the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fires,  Arson 
and  Explosions.  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Fire  Investigators.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago.  Fee:  $200  ($185  for  NAFI 
members). 

19.  Medical  Conditions  Affecting  Driving. 
Co-spon9ored  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy  at  Sam  Houston 
State  University  and  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville, 
Tex.  Free  of  charge  to  Texas  peace  officers. 

19- 20.  Educational  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
the  International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

23-24.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  To  be  held  in  Berryville, 
Va.  Fee:  $350. 

23-27.  Master  User  Microcomputer. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Fee:  $126. 

23-27.  Security  in  Public  Institutions.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 
Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville,  Ga. 

23-October  4.  Technical  Accident  In- 


vestigation. Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $550. 

23-October  4.  At-Scene  Traffic  Ac- 
cident/Traffic Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $475. 

25- 27.  Microcomputer  Symposium. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $200. 

26- 27.  Physical  Security:  Condominiums, 
Hotels,  Offices,  Resorts.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee. 
$360. 

29- October  1.  T.IJS.  Conference  (Training, 
Industries  and  Education).  Co-sponsored 
by  the  Illinois  Correctional  Association  and 
the  Correctional  Education  Association.  To 
be  held  in  Chicago.  For  information,  con- 
tact: Illinois  Host  Committee,  1301  Concor- 
dia Court,  P.O.  Box  4902,  Springfield,  IL 
62708-4902.  Telephone:  (217)  522-2666. 

30- October  2.  Controlling  Civil  Distur- 
bances. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

30-October  4.  Technical  Surveillance  II. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee:  $696. 

30-October  4.  Electronic  Spreadsheets  for 
Police  Managers  using  Microcomputers. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $550. 


OCTOBER 

1-2.  S&W  Identi-Kit.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $35. 

7-8.  Investigations  of  Corruption  and  Con- 
trol Methods.  Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $160. 

7-9.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  Law  Enforcement  Person- 
nel. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $326. 

7-10.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $325. 

7-11.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $350. 

7-11.  Campus  Security  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 


vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville.  Ga. 

7-11.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for  Police 
Applications.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $450 

7-11.  Basic  Hostage  Negotiation.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $400. 

7-18.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee:  $650. 

7-18.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $475. 

7- December  13.  School  of  Police  Staff  and 
Command.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $1,600. 

9- 11.  Practical  Crime  Analysis.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $260. 

10- 11.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  Fee: 
$350. 

11- 13. 12th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Constables  Association.  To 
be  held  in  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

14-18.  Video  Production  for  Police. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $360. 

14-18.  Technical  Surveillance  1.  Presented 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy.  To 
be  held  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  Fee:  $695. 

14-18.  Injury  and  Death  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $126. 

14-18.  DWI  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $325. 

14-26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$650. 

14-18.  Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Training. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

14-26.  Basic  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $475. 

14-25.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$550. 

17-18.  National  Correctional  Trainers  Con- 


ference. Co-sponsored  by  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University's  Department  of  Correc- 
tional Services,  the  Kentucky  Department 
for  Social  Services  and  the  American 
Association  of  Correctional  Training  Per- 
sonnel. To  be  held  in  Lexington,  Ky. 
Registration  fee:  $35. 

17-18.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems.  Spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Education.  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $376. 

20- 25.  Evidentiary  Problems  in  the  Juvenile 
and  Family  Court  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

21- 23.  Financial  Crime:  Detection  and  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee: 
$360. 

21-25.  Surveillance  Operations.  Sponsored 
by  the  National  Intelligence  Academy  To 
be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Flu.  Fee:  $695. 

21-25.  Seminar  for  the  Police  Traffic  Com- 
mander. Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $326. 

21-25.  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  To  be  held  in  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  Fee:  $460. 

21-25.  Prevention  of  Family  Violence. 
Presented  by;  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Fee:  $326. 

21-25.  Loss  Control  Management.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service. 
Brenau  Professional  College. 

21-25.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor. 
Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $325. 

21-November  1.  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $676. 

21- November  14.  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sion. Sponsored  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Dallas.  Fee:  $500,  plus  $60  for  books. 

22- 23.  Methods  of  Interview  and  Interroga- 
tion. Sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center,  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

22-23.  Communication  Center  Emergency 


Directory  of  Training  Sources  Listed 


American  Society  of  Criminology, 
Attn.:  Sarah  M.  Hall,  1314  Kinnear 
Road,  Columbus.  OH  43212.  Tel:  (614) 
422-9207. 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102. 

Association  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  cl o Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3528,  Sarasota,  FL  33578. 
Tel:  (813)  366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute, Broward  Community  College. 
3501  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (306)476-6790. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel:  (216) 
368-3308. 


Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel:  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  4065,  Modesto. 
CA  96352.  Tel.:  (209)  575-6487 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein, 
945  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.:  (419)  382-5665. 

DanCor  Ltd.  Police  Training,  2387  Rip- 
pey  Court,  El  Cajon,  CA  92020. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 


Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box.  1456,  Atlanta. 
GA  30371.  Tele:  (404)  656-6106. 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  45764. 
(614)  763-3591,  ext.  319. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4667  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.,  Jackson- 
ville, FL  32216 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Pro- 
fessional College,  Gainesville,  GA 
30601-3697. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  Tel:  (301) 
948-0922. 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security.  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  Tel:  (312)  953-0990. 

International  Association  of  Women 
Police,  do  Sgt.  Shirley  Warner,  An- 
chorage Police  Department,  622  C 
Street,  Anchorage,  AK  99501.  Tel: 
(907)  264-4193. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy, 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent,  OH 
44242.  Telephone:  (216)  672-3070. 

Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee, 

Wis.  53203. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien,  CT 
06820.  Tel:  (203)  655-2906. 

National  Alliance  for  Safe  Schools,  501 
North  Interregional.  Austin,  TX  78702. 
Tel.:  (612)  396-8686. 

National  Association  of  Fire  In- 
vestigators. 63  West  Jackson  Blvd.. 


Chicago,  IL  60604.  Tel:  (312)  939-6060. 

National  Association  of  Police  Plan- 
ners, c/o  Ms.  Lillian  Taylor,  Ports- 
mouth Police  Department,  711 
Crawford  Street,  Portsmouth,  VA 
23704.  (804)  393-8289. 

National  College  of  Juvenile  Justice, 

P.O.  Box  8970,  Reno,  NV  89507.  (702) 
784-6012. 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Fami- 
ly Court  Judges,  P.O.  Box  8970.  Reno. 
NV  89607. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Intelligence  Academy,  Attn: 
David  D.  Barrett,  1300  Northwest  62nd 
Street,  Ft.  Lauderdale.  FL  33309. 
Telephone:  (305)  776-5600. 

National  Police  Institute,  405  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-5119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 
Pennsylvania  State  Constables 
Association,  Convention  '85,  505 
Church  Street,  Norristown,  PA  19401 
Tel.:  (215)  279-6200. 

Pennsylvania  State  University, 
McKeesport  Campus,  Continuing 
Education  Department.  University 
Drive.  McKeesport,  PA  15132.  Tel: 
(412)  678-9501. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-169 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 


Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  S169  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park,  PA  16802.  Tel.:  (814)  863-0262. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor,  Route  Two.  Box  100, 
Berryville.  VA  22611.  Tel:  (703) 
955-1128  (24-hour  desk). 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296,  Huntsville,  TX 
77341.  . 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories. 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30576. 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  Tel:  (502) 
688-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute, P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  Tel:  (214)  690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel:  (302)  738-8166 

University  of  Louisville,  School  of 
Justice  Administration.  Attn.:  Prof. 
Ronald  M.  Holmes,  Louisville.  KY 
40292.  (602)  588-6567. 

Webb  Consultants  Inc.,  Attn.:  Prof. 
Robert  J.  McCormack.  3273  Teesdale 
Street,  Basement  Suite.  Philadelphia. 
PA  19136.  Tel:  (216)  331-0645. 


Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Fee:  $300. 

22-24.  Kinrnic  Technique  of  Interview  and 
Interrogation  I.  Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy,  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  To  be  held  in 
Huntsville.  Tex.  Fee:  $296. 

24-25.  Premises  Survey  and  Security  Plan 
nlng.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee: 
$360. 

24-25.  Klnesic  Technique  of  Interview  and 
Interrogation  II.  Sponsored  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $125. 

24-25.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. To  be  held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Fee:  $276. 

25.  Second  Annual  Justice,  Safety  and  Lon 
Prevention  Conference.  Sponsored  by 
Eastern  Kentucky  University's  College  of 
I -aw  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  Richmond, 

Ky. 

27-81. 18th  Annual  Crime  School  Presented 
by  the  Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Providence,  R.I. 

27-November  1.  Family  Law  and  Domestic 
Relations  Issues.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional College  of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

27- November  2.  Providing  Protective  Ser- 
vice*. Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd.  Fee:  $1,975. 

28- 29.  Intelligence  Analysis  for  In- 
vestigators. Sponsored  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $150. 

28-29.  Recent  Court  Decisions.  Sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Delaware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  To  be  held  in  Wil- 
mington. Del.  Fee:  $300. 

28- November  1.  Management  of  Covert 

Operations.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. 

28- November  1.  Crime  Scene  Technicians 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $350. 

28-November  1.  Surveillance  Optics. 
Presented  by  the  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  To  be  held  in  Fort  I-auderdale, 
Fla.  Fee:  $696. 

28-November  1.  Microcomputer  Workshop 
for  Police  Applications.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management  To 
be  held  in  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  Fee:  $425. 

30-November  1.  The  Klnesic  Interview. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $350. 

30-November  1.  Forensic  Science. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Fee:  $300. 

NOVEMBER 

3- 6.  Conference  on  Victims  of  Juvenile  Of- 
fenders. Presented  by  the  National  College 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Reno,  Nev. 

4- 5.  Bicycle  Enforcement  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management 
Fee:  $150. 

4-6.  Terrorism  in  the  80's.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management 
Fee:  $326. 

4-7.  Comprehensive  Police  Fleet  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $325. 

4-8.  Master  User  Microcomputer.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  En- 
forcement. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fee:  $125. 

4-8.  Advanced  Firearms  Instructor  Train- 
ing. Prresented  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Service,  Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Ga. 

4-8.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
Fee:  $325. 

4-15.  66th  Police  Executive  Development 
Institute  (POLEX).  Presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  To  be  held  in 
State  College,  Pa.  Fee:  $695. 
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